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MarketExhibits More Cheerful Tone 


Reduction of Ocean Freights Stimulates More Encouraging Inquiry and Some Sales— 
Miscellaneous Business Well Sustained But Forward Buying is Lacking— 
Some Labor Adjustments Appear—January Iron Production Declines 


ENTIMENTALLY, the first real signs of im- 
S provement since the readjustment process began, 

have developed in the iron and steel market dur- 
ing the past week. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the tangible results of this in the way of 
heavier bookings are not important. At the same 
time, the contraction of mill operations seems to have 
reached the point where it more nearly balances 
against the flow of ‘miscellaneous new business plus 
the tonnage being @rdered out against the backlogs 
previously accumulated. The present operations of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. are about 80 per cent or some- 
what in excess of that of other large producers. 

Some blast furnaces in the Greater Pittsburgh 

district have restored the 12-hour day without extra 
for overtime over eight hours. Among eastern indus- 
tries a liquidation of wages to a 35 cents per hour 
basis is in progress. 
The one factor which seems to have 
done most toward producing a better 
feeling in the industry is the reduc- 
tion of the ocean freight rates or- 
dered by the shipping board about 10 
days ago and further extended to new destinations 
during the past week. This lowering of the costs 
of ocean haul is making purchases more attractive to 
foreign interests and has been closely followed by 
the appearance of numerous export inquiries in pig 
iron and steel which possess every mark of being 
of a firm and bona fide character. Some of this 
business, in fact, has been closed, though ithe most of 
it is in a negotiating stage. 

In this connection the revised schedule of’ fixed 
export prices on British iron and steel products, 
effective Feb. 1, is of great interest. Practically 
without exception these prices based at British ship- 
ping points are considerably higher than those of 
American products at the present time. 

The decline in coke has gone further. One sale of 
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about 5000 tons of standard Connellsville furnace 
coke for February delivery was closed at $4.25, ovens. 
Other sales have been made at $4.50 to $4.75. By- 
product coke is reported to have been sold as low as 
$4. Sales of foundry coke at better than $5.50, ovens, 
are thought improbable. 

There is a very appreciable and in 
some lines a growing demand upon 
the mills for small lots of materials 
for immediate shipment. This fur- 
nishes an index alike to a substantial 
underlying conditinen of current consumption and to 
the continued unwillingness of buyers to work very 
far in the future. Merchant mill products show this 
general demand perhaps more plainly than any other 
branch of the market. Whatever hopes of lower 
prices may have been held by buyers they are yet 
to be realized as mill quotations 
firm. There is, however, a considerable offering of 
resale material in various steel products from sur- 
pluses which have been 
cause of the suspension of 
rather large concessions in this way are being made 
as is shown by quotations of $6.50 in tin plate, 2.35c 
to 2.50c in special treated blue annealed and 4.50c in 
galvanized sheets, and 2c in strip steel. Munition billets, 
some of which are suitable for forging purposes, are 
being offered in various sections and at low prices. 
An eastern steelmaker has purchased 2500 six-inch 
shells from the British for scrap value at $21. 
January pig iron production, as ex- 
pected, showed a drop from that of 
December amounting to 130,328 tons 
The January total was 3,303,786 tons 
and the daily average 106,574 tons 
tons in December. The number of 
active furnaces fell from 351 to 329. A striking fea- 
ture of the month was the sharp decline in output 
of spiegeleisen from 30,891 to 15,919 tons and of 
ferromanganese from 31,384 to 24,180 tons. 
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Action Wanted on Government’s Tools 


UGGESTIONS numerous and varied are crop- 
S ping out almost daily with reference to the vast 
amount of government-owned equipment. While 
it is true that the early estimate of $300,000,000 as a 
value for this machinery bids fair to be largely dis- 
counted finally, the amount is so large the government 
itself does not know what it is and now is taking an 
inventory. 

‘It is claimed that a fear exists that if all this 
equipment reaches the market, the machine tool and 
equipment industry will be badly demoralized. How- 
ever, it is questioned whether more harm could come 
to it by such a policy than is accruing through the 
present delay which is effectually tying up business 
while red tape is being slowly unwound. It has been 
said that the machine tool dealers of the country are 
the legitimate avenues for the disposal of these tools 
yet they have been ignored in all schemes of distri- 
bution proposed by the government. The manufac- 
turers for the most part have no sales organiza- 
tions. It is a well known government policy to pass 
up the middlemen, In the present case, however, the 
builder is apparently being made or is about to be 
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made the middleman. He is asked to buy back tools 
he has made and sold to the government. He in 
turn will have to ask his dealers to dispose of them. 

Is it not time to wind up this government-owned 
equipment proposition? Feb. 11 will mark the third 
month since the signing of the armistice. Yet the 
machine tool industry -still is hampered in its return 
to a prewar basis by this delay in connection with 


‘the disposal of government-owned equipment. 


Let the government turn the tools over to the 
dealers at a price which will make an allowance for 
publicity expense. Let them be widely advertised. 
Numerous plants are waiting for equipment so that 
they can get back upon-a normal peace time basis. 
The waiting should be brought to an end ‘without 
further delay. Put the plants in touch with the tools 
through dealers’ advertisements. Put those tools 
which can be worked on an operating basis immedi- 
ately. Those highly specialized tools which cannot 
be converted or rebuilt, should be consigned to the 
scrap heap just as quickly. It is obvious if the gov- 
ernment is to market the great amount of equipment 
to which it holds the title, it must avail itself of all 
avenues and methods of normal distribution. But 
whatever is to be done, let it be done quickly in order 
that the machinery industry may be restored to a 
peacetime basis as soon as possible. 





Women in the Drafting Room and Shop 


HEN labor was at a.premium, due to the 
W fact that thousands of skilled men had been 

called to the colors, manufacturers at large 
were willing to employ almost any sort of help 
to meet the urgent demand for intensive production. 
This probably accounts for the fact that we now have 
the woman draftsman and the woman toolmaker. 

The employment of female labor in these lines has 
led many to believe that women are installed perma- 
nently in these positions to the detriment of male 
labor. A little thought along these lines, however, 
will convince the skeptic that this is a fallacy. To 
begin with, we can consider the duties of the drafts- 
man. He must have a thorough knowledge of higher 
mathematics, geometry and mechanics. These qualifi- 
cations are not possessed by women because for 
countless generations their inclinations have not run 
along these lines. To be sure, any bright woman 
can learn to trace and detail just as a man can 
acquire the art of washing dishes and cooking, but 
for a woman to become an expert machine or tool 
designer is just as improbable as it is for a man to 
become an adept in handling the numerous details 
of housework. In each case, the person is out of 
his or her natural element. 

In the tool room and machine shop, women have 
rendered creditable service on routine work but from 
this it should not be inferred that they eventually 
are to become experts at all around work. It is 
a noticeable fact, also, that when women have suc- 
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ceeded at machine work it is only under the tuition 
and surveillance of expert men overseers. Few women 
possess the mechanical ability or patience to succeed 
at mechanical pursuits because success comes only 
through close application and long practice. 

The consensus of opinion seems to point to the 


belief on the part of manufacturers that men are more 


capable of performing mechanical operations than are 
women. Because women have showed marked suc- 
cess in a few isolated cases, laboring under the spur 
of high wages and patriotism, it is no sign that they 
can maintain the pace after the manufacturing world 
has settled down to a peacetime basis. 

It is certain many women are not going to give 
up the fat pay envelope without a struggle but with 
the return of peace wages and a plentiful supply of 
labor to choose from, the average manufacturer is 
going to turn to the most efficient and dependable 
help. It is-a case of the survival of the fittest. 





Making the Fleet Show a Profit 
A N event of world importance last week was 


the drastic reduction in ocean freights. 
_ Great Britain initiated this move, and was 
followed quickly by the American shipping board. 
First, reductions’ of about 66 2/3 per cent were 
made in rates from south Atlantic ports to Europe, 
then from north Atlantic ports to Europe, then 
cuts of about 50 per cent were made from north 
Atlantic ports to Australia, Africa and the Orient. 
“Naked” steel will carry a rate of $15 a ton; packed 
steel, $18. Weight and measure cargoes will be 
charged $20 and $30 a ton instead of $30 and $40. 
The cut offers to the goods of international trade 
the cheapest transportation they have had in many 
months and should be a powerful stimulant to 
commerce and manufacture both in Great Britain 
and in this country. It should make for a returning 
flow of the economic tides in their peacetime chan- 
nels. 

In Great Britain, where the transition to peace 
conditions has been attended with a serious labor 
turmoil, this move, in conjunction with import re- 
strictions recently imposed on many commodities, 
may bring some relief. Every class in England 
owes a great deal to the development of its seaborn 
commerce and interference with this commerce 
through high rates would affect the entire public. 
The supply of tonnage still is limited, but it is in- 
creasing rapidly. However, it will be some time 
before space will need to seek cargo. When that 
time comes, and competition actually becomes in- 
tense, America will be up against our marine laws. 

Mr. Hurley has advocated writing off the first 
billion expended on our remarkable government 
owned merchant fleet-to-be, if the ships are to be 
self-supporting on the balance of their cost. Now 
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the revenue of these ships’ are cut to one-third it 
may be necessary to write off another considerable 
amount so that their operation may be profitable. 
It would be difficult to estimate the amount that 
should be writen off so as to render the seamen’s 
act innocuous. As the matter stands, however, it 
would seem that America will be out of the race 
when space catches up with cargoes. In the mean- 
time, it is to be hoped foreign consumers will be 
induced to buy more heavily now that their costs 
of importing are so materially reduced. 





The Used War Machine Justified 
a tar oe historians of the war still are writ- 


ing of the important part machine tool equipment 
played in it. Closely following the cessation of 
hostilities, many machines used for war production 
ceased to operate. In the case of not a few com- 
pkete dismantling took place. Many such machines 
are appearing with “for sale” signs attached and 
some attractive bargains are being snapped up. 

With some users, however, a doubt which almost 
amounts to an obsession of the utility of machines 
formerly used on war production, particularly 
shell work, often outweighs better judgment and the 
purchase is not made. Bargains are passed by. 
One case among many cited is where a user in 
need of a grinding machine was offered one used 
in an automobile plant during the latter days of the 
war. On learning that it had been operating on shell 
work, the prospective purchaser without inquiring 
into its history, said he would not have it as a gift. 
As a matter of fact this manufacturer deprived him- 
self out of a profitable buying opportunity. 

Well established dealers are becoming increasingly 
particular in the class of used machinery they list 
for sale. They inquire closely into each tool’s his- 
tory and when a sale is in the making the legitimate 
dealer is able to and does tell the prospective pur- 
chaser all he should know about the tool. Such deal- 
ers cannot endanger their prestige and business stand- 
ing by listing and offering for sale any tool, back of 
which they cannot stand. It is a fact that in many 
manufacturing plants are tools that have been over- 
worked by green labor. These fast are being con- 
signed to the scrap heap. Numerous machines, how- 
ever, have been used but a short time relatively. 
Many others require slight repairs. Others have 
been rebuilt. Here is a source of tool supply which 
the manufacturer requiring equipment quickly cannot 
afford to overlook. It would be wiser and less costly 
in the end, however, if such buyers would negotiate 
with those dealers who have a reputation of trust- 
worthiness to uphold, and whose business record is 
one of dependability. Then they need not hesitate 
to buy the so-called “war machines” and in doing so 


they will be money in pocket. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Bessemer, valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, vall 


Basic, Buffalo, 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 


Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 


No. 2 Northern 
No. 2 Southern 
jo. 2X Eastern and Virginia 


vo, 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 
. 2, valley, Pittsburgh 
. 2 foundry, Cleveland 


. 2X, eastern, 
. 2X foundry, B a 
. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia... . 
jo. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater 
io. 2 southern, Birmingham 
. 2 southern, Cincinnati 


No. 2 southern, St. Louts 
Virginia, No. 
Virginia, No. 
Virginia, No. 
Virginia, No. 


Gray Forge, eastern 

Silveries, 8%, 

Ohio BSilveries, 

Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. 
fla 


Coke 


(At the ovens) 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
‘ocahontas furnace 


FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 418 
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$200.00 
60.00 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


SLABS 





WIRE RODS AND SKELP Sheets 


‘ (In cents per pound) 
Pittsburgh... SHEET MILL BLACK 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Rails, se iron anid. Steel Pine 


Stand. open-hearth rails, a ew 


Boiler Tubes 


Steel, 314 to 4% inches, 
Iron, 3% to 4% inehes, c. 1 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5e more) 


ingham 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 


Coated 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh 
Galvanized staples, tsburgh.... 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
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Basie, valley del., Pittsburgh....... 31.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh........ 32.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace 31.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago..... 38.70 
Malleable, valley .......sceeseees> 31.50 
Malleable, Chicago .........ee0+0% 31.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham..... 32.25 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton..... 31.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa..... 33.90 
**No. YX Virginia, furnace......... 35.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 36.15 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered..... 200.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 43.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh... .. 47.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 47.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh...... 43.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.70 
Steel bars, Chicago..........sees0% 2.97 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 3.745 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 





Rate.Cut Helps Export fron Outlook 


American Furnaces Still at Disadvantage However to Various Destinations and Some 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
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Prices Present and Past 
esterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotations on leading ‘products February 5, average for January, 1919, average for November, 1918, 
and average for February, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest 
percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices 
Nov., 
1918 


Feb., 
1918 








‘ $36.60 $37.25 Iron bars, Cleveland............... $3.25 3.32 3.64 8.64 
$1.40 34.40 33.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ 2.97 3.13 3.50 3.50 
$2.40 35.40 33.95 UN, GRE Sacks ccddceséaneces 3.07 $8.07 © 3.27 3.00 
31.00 34.00 33.00 DO RES ved rec cccuccde 2.80 2.80 3.00 8.00 
38.70 38.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia .............. 3.045 3.045 3.24 8.185 
81.50 34.50 33.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 
31.50 34.50 33.50 Tank plates, Chicago.............. 8.27 3.27 3.52 8.25 
$2.25 35.25 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 8.245 8.245 3.49 3.435 
31.00 34.00 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 4.70 4.70 5.00 5.00 
33.90 36.90 33.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.90 3.90 4.25 4.25 
35.25 38.00 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh... . 6.05 6.05 6.25 6.25 
36.15 39.15 34.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh............. 3.50 8.50 3.50 3.50 
217.00 250.00 250.00 Connellsville furnace coke........... 4.50 5.90 6.00 6.00 
43.50 47.50 47.50 Connellsville foundry coke.......... 5.50 20.80 28.75 380.00 
47.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 18.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
47.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 15.50 19.00 28.00 30.00 
43.50 47.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 15.50 19.20 29.00 30.00 

2.70 2.90 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......... 25.00 29.80 34.00 35.00 

2.97 2.17 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 21.50 23.30 33.00 35.00 

3.745 3.74 8.50 Reroliing rails, Chicago............ 19.50 22.30 34.00 35.00 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGE 418) 





Prices Average prices 
Feb. 5, Jan., Nov., Feb. 
1919 1919 1918 1918 

























Business is Lost to British—Foreign Inquiry More Active—Domestic Market 
Stagnant—Eastern Situation Appears Less Firm 


New York, Feb. 3.—Although the 
reduced ocean freight rates have 
enabled pig iron houses here greatly 
to lower their quotations on export 
inquiries, American makers, as a rule, 
even with the reductions, still are at 
a disadvantage as compared with 
English furnaces. One good-sized 
tonnage for Europe offered on the 
basis of the new freight rate, was 
lost to am English maker this week 
because of a difference in delivered 
prices of several dollars per ton. 
a few cases American furnaces have 
found themselves at an advantage 
over England but these are excep- 
tional, and occur only when the rate 
to the particular port favors Amer- 
icam iron or where the ocean freight 
rate depends on the desirability of 
having pig iron as ballast. As a re- 
sult of special conditions of the lat- 
ter character, 1000 to 2000 tons of 
American foundry and basic have 
been sold during the past week to 
Europe. Domestic inquiries reported 
in previous weeks have not been fol- 
lowed up and the companies who 
issued them usually are not ready to 
buy at this time. New inquiries are 
almost entirely lacking, Business 
transacted with domestic consumers 
in this district appears to have been 
. less than 1000 tons altogether. The 
lowest-priced iron available in New 
York from a furnace is that from 
the Genessee furnace at Charlotte, 


In 


N. Y. This iron is offered at $31, 
furnace, for the base grade, and the 
freight rate from Charlotte to New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, New- 
ark and Philadelphia, is $3, making 
the délivered price of this iron $34, 
as compared with $34.90, at New 
York, by rail from Buffalo. Genesee 
irom, as far as known, however, is 
being sold principally in New Eng- 
land, where it enjoys a $1 freight 
advantage over Buffalo. Considerable 
talk is heard of resale iron but it 
simmers down to a very slender 
foundation. These lots involve alto- 
gether not more than 1000 to 2000 
tons. The holders in some cases 
ask the same prices which furnaces 
now are obtaining, but others quote 
the full delivered price at their plants, 
Pittsburgh basis, and want the buyer 
to pay the freight in moving the iron. 
This would make the price figure 
out higher than the furnaces would 
ask. There has not been any business 
on which to establish the resale mar- 
ket. Some eastern makers have ex- 
tended the $3 price reduction on all 
contracts on their books as of Dec. 
31, but others are firmly against such 
a sweeping concession. A few fur- 
maces have applied the reduction to 
contracts which called for delivery 
prior to Jan. 1 and hence are over- 
due. Among the furnaces which have 
not made any reductions on 1919 con- 
tracts, are the Virginia makers, who 





apparently in all cases have held their 
customers to their contracts. 
Market Seems Less Firm 
Philadelphia, Feb. 4.—Several 
stances of quotations being made 
under the present market develo = 
in pig iron during the past week, 
so far these are of an isolated aden 
acter and do not reflect the general 
situation. The fact remains, however, 
that the situation is pe rceptibly weaker 
in spots with reference to new busi- 
ness. Leaders in the industry still 
believe that the. best way to relieve 
the situation is to curtail production 
still further and more furnaces will 
be blown out. There seems to be no 
disposition among producers to pile 
iron. Sales of the week were confined 
to carloads almost entirely and there 
was little new inquiry. Some further 
downward revisions of contract prices 
have .been made during the week. 
The pig iron situation in the cast will 
be reviewed at the monthly meeting 
of the Eastern Pig Iron association in 
this city tomorrow at which Jay C. 
McLauchlan, former chief of the pig 
iron section of the war industries 
board, and Leonard W. Williams, as- 
sistant to the pig iron administrator, 
will be guests. 


in- 


Expect Improved Market 


Buffalo, Feb. 4.—Producers in this 
istrict say that iron conditions con- 
tinue quiet but they believe that 
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within the next month there will be 
a renaissance of business. They look 
for indications of this to become 
apparent toward the latter part of 
February. Producers as announced 
in THe Iron TRrapE Revirw some weeks 
ago continue to accept the $3 reduc- 
tion on unfilled contracts made prior 
to the first of the year. One interest 
qualifies this by accepting the adjusted 
price only in special cases. Other mak- 
ers have been pursuing this policy for 
some time. This reduction, of course, 
does not apply on old prewar business, 
which was contracted for on a high 
level and has Ween shipped against at 
that price up to the present time, ex- 
cept where the contracts contained the 
clause that in the event of government 
adjustments during the war the govern- 
ment price would prevail. There appear 
te be no large inquiries before the 
market this week, but there has been 
quite a little carload selling. There is 
no stocking of iron in this district 
so far as can be learned. 


Export Inquiries Appear 


Cleveland, Feb. 4.—Some inquiries 
for export, including 1000 tons ol 
foundry and 1000 tons of bessemer 
for the Far East, have appeared in 
this district during the past week. 
Otherwise, there has been little new 
inquiry and sales have continued of 
carlot and scattered character. The 
market, in fact, is virtually stagnant. 


A number of consumers appear to be 
keeping in touch with the market, 
but very few of them are willing to 
commit themselves on purchases. 
Furnaces in this territory continue to 


pile some iron but generally this ts 
not of large extent, amounting in 
some cases to 10 to 15 per cent of 


the daily output. Consumers also are 
accumulating some iron in their yards. 
Producers who have sct out to revise 
old contracts to the $3 reduction 
basis except where the consumer was 
to use the iron in a contract covering 
his own product which is not to be 
revised, find that circumstances have 
justified this concession in the great 
majority of cases. In a few instances, 
however, it has been fornd that con- 
ditions did not warrant the allowance 
nor did the consumers expect it. A 
carload sale of 9 per cent silveries at 
$49.50 southern Ohio furnace, the 
price level which prevailed to Jan. 1, 
is reported. 


Chicago Market Lifeless 


Chicago, Feb. 4—No shred of life 
remains in the market for pig iron in 
Chicago. Melters are not inquiring 
as they have sufficient iron on yards 
and on contract to meet all needs for 
some time. Only the occasional car- 
load of some special analysis needed 
to sweeten or change mixtures ap- 
pears in the trade and it is usually 
closed without incident. A survey 
of foundry yards discloses that iron 
has been accumulating to some de- 
gree there, most melters having less 


tonnage of business than had been 
expected. Many requests have been 
received by makers to defer ship- 


ments and piling of iron is expected 
to start shortly. However, makers 


believe this will be only temporary 
and that the activity of second quar- 
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ter will absorb whatever is stored 
in this way. Both northern and 
southern makers are making small 
effort to sell and are devoting their 
efforts to clearing away the prob- 
lems of contract adjustment. It is 
believed that not more than 10 per 
cent of iron shipped in first half 
of this year will be paid for at the 
higher price which is to rule on iron 
used for government work and on 
firm contracts made at the war level. 
No friction is developing over this 
adjustment. Ferromanganese is qui- 
escent, the local stack making this 
alloy having been out of blast for 
relining for several weeks: No in- 
quiry is evident. 


Inquiry is Scant 


Cincinnati, Feb. 3—Furnaces in the 
south are still playing a waiting game 
and are not disposed to meet com- 
petition from other producing districts. 
This is probably due to the lack of 


inquiry for iron from any _ source. 
With northern foundry and basic 
openly quoted at $31 Ironton it is 


not difficult to understand what kind 
of a problem Alabama and Tennessee 
furnaces now face. Very few in- 
quiries have been received lately and 
salesmen are not having an easy time 
in unearthing business. Practically 
all new sales are confined to foundry 
grades for prompt shipment. Buyers 
are not willing to commit themselves 
as far as the future is concerned. 
Southern Ohio makers of silveries 
continue to hold to the prices pre- 
vailing before Jan. 1 as on the basis 
of $44 furnace for 10 per cent. 


Small Inquiries Current 


St. Louis, Feb. 1—Inquiries for pig 
iron and actual sales during the past 
week are confined to small lots for 
prompt shipment. Demand on a 
broad scale has failed thus far to open 
up and nothing has transpired which 
would tend to relieve the unsettled 
physical and psychological condition 
of the trade. Reduction of ocean 
freight rates served to improve the 
aspect somewhat generally, but this 
district is too, far from the seaboard 
to be specifically affected. There is 
a decided disposition on the part of 
uncovered melters to take a chance on 
the future, and none is buying to any 
extent for future needs. This atti- 
tude, strange to say, is being encour- 
aged by many producers and selling 
agencies, doulbGnee because they ap- 
reciate that a reduction in price is 


,0und to come, and they are not 
desirous of seeing their customers 
loaded up with expensive material. 


Such plants as have not iron sufficient 
for current needs are buying from 
hand to mouth, and clearly will not 
commit themselves until much more 
definite data relative to prices is avail- 
able: One development of the week 
has been a change in the attitude of 
certain southern interests, which are 
apparently more anxious to book 
business than early last month. Pro- 
duction by these furnaces is more 
easily taking care of tonnages contracted 
for, and in several notable instances 
there have been accumulations for the 
first time in months. This condition 
has brought rumors of proposed blow- 
ing out of stacks but no confirmation 
of such reports was obtainable here. 
It is known, however, that after the 
recent intensive operations a period 
of idleness would be welcomed for 
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While some new business 
would be heartily greeted, the Bir- 
mingham interests are not pressing 
sales vigorously, and seemingly are 
well satisfied with future prospects. 
There have been some scattering in- 
quiries for special grades of northern 
and eastern irons, but the aggregate 
of these is not impressive. A demand 
for 500 tons of strong foundry iron 
was out early in the week. 


Prices Wavering in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 4.—Pig iron 
prices in the south are wavering, and 
$31 for No. 2 foundry is somewhat 
more prominent than heretofore. Some 
companies, however, still maintain the 
$34 base quotation. Only a few sales 
are being reported, constituting a 
small part of the small furnace output. 
While considerable tonnage still is in 
hand and much iron is to be delivered 
during the first quarter of the year, 
there is some accumulation noted 
among the furnaces in this district. 
One company is said to have sold a 
little over 1000 tons in one order dur- 
ing the past week, while the trans- 
actions of another did’ not total that 
much for the entire week. Produc- 


repairs. 


tion was increased during the past 
week by the resumption of opera- 
tions at furnaces which had fires 


banked because of a scarcity of fuel. 
Another furnace, which had to be re- 
paired, will be ready to resume this 
week. While it intimated that con- 
cessions on prices cannot be made to 
any great extent, because of the high 
cost of production, there is no com- 
ment as to the method to be pursued 
in bringing about readjustment. 


Market at a Standstill 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—Consumers of 
pig iron are neither looking for sup- 
plies ror even anxious to get full 
shipments on contracts. In fact, not 
a few consumers are holding up ship- 
ments and the consequence is that iron 
is piling up pretty rapidly in makers’ 
yards. It cannot be said that any 
undue effort is being made to break 
prices; in fact, buyers in gencral are 
not interested enough in supplies to 
even make a bid. Blast furnace in- 
terests are not trying to tempt buyers 
by price concessions for-the reason 
that they doubt if such a course would 
bring business. It has been intimated 
that some iron producers are willing 
to sell iron for the first quarter on a 
sliding scale arrangement, the price 
to be made the first of’ each month. 
In some cases where stec! works under 
their contract have been obligated to 
take in iron, they have threatened to 
resell this at concessions if these ship- 
ments are made. Producers have paid 
little attention to such statements. 
This is not an unknown practice but 
is more gereral now than usually is 
the case. Merchant stacks still are 
in blast throughout the Pittsburgh and 
valley districts but the story still goes 
the rounds that several of them are 
soon to be blown out for necessary 
repairs. High costs still are advanced 
as the reason why iron prices will not 
decline materially. In this connection, 
however, it is noted that some blast 
furnace interests this week re-estab- 
lished straight-time schedules for 
workmen and hereafter the men are 
not to be paid overtime after eight 
hours’ work. A few export inquirics 
recently were on the market here, 
among them, one for 1000 tons of 
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standard bessemer for shipment to 
Japan. Neither this nor the other 
reported inquiries have been. placed 
as far as can be learned. 


Export Inquiries Appear 


Cleveland, Feb. 4—Some inquiries 
for export, including 1000 tons of 
foundry and 1000 tons of bessemer 
for the Far East, have appeared in 
this district during the past week. 
Otherwise, there has been little new 
inquiry and sales have continued of 
carlot and scattered character. The 
market, in fact, is virtually stagnant. 
A number of consumers appear to be 
keeping in touch with the market, 
but very. few of them are willing to 
commit themselves on _ purchases. 
Furnaces in this territory continue to 
pile some iron but generally this is 
not of large extent, amounting in 
some cases to 10 to 15 per cent of 
the daily output. Consumers also are 
accumulating some iron in their yards. 
Producers who have set out to revise 
old contracts to the $3 reduction 
basis except where the consumer was 
to use the iron in a contract covering 
his own product which is not to be 
revised, find that circumstances have 
justified this concession in the great 
majority of cases. In a few instances, 
however, it has been found that con- 
ditions did not warrant the allowance 
nor did the -consumers expect it. A 
carload sale of 9 per cent silveries at 
$49.50 southern Ohio furnace, the 
price level which prevailed to Jan. 1, 
is reported. 


Opens Cleveland Branch 


To supply its customers in Ohio 
and nearby territory more efficiently, 
the Beckwith Machinery Co., 108-116 
West Park Way, Pittsburgh, has 
opened an office and warehouse in 
Cleveland at 1227 West Ninth street. 
Here as well as in Pittsburgh a com- 
plete stock of mine, mill and construc- 
tion equipment will be carried. 

The following list of equipment 
with the name of the builder will be 
handled from Cleveland: 

Hoisting engines and electric hoists, 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co.; derricks and 
derrick fittings, Dobbie Foundry & 
Machine Co.; concrete mixers, ~ i 
Smith Co.; rapid car unloaders, Bon- 
ney Supply Co.; wire rope, A. Leschen 

Sons Rope Co.; rock drills, Hard- 
socg Mfg. Co.; concrete spouting 
equipment, Insley Mfg. Co.; bag bun- 
dling and counting machines, Faeber- 
hill Mfg. Co.;  self-feeding wagon 
loaders, the George Haiss Mfg. Co.; 
engines and boilers, Nagle Engine & 
Boiler Works; self-dumping and right- 
ing buckets, Biehl Iron Works; steam 
pile hammers, McKiernan-Terry Drill 
Co.; gasoline engines and hoists, Ideal 
Engine Co.; concrete form clamps, 
Universal Form Clamp Co.; wheel- 
barrows and scrapers, Sidney Steel 
Scraper Co.; buckets, Blau-Knox Co.; 
car loaders and unloaders, the Sun- 
bury Mfg. Co. 

E. G. Stoner, who is now located in 
Cleveland as district manager, for- 
merly was in the Pittsburgh office. 
He has been identified with the com- 
pany of which J. S. Beckwith is 
president, for several years and latter- 
ly has ben its sales engineer. C. Z. 
Dally, who is Mr. Stoner’s assistant, 
formerly had charge of city sales in 
Pittsburgh. 
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Furnace Coke Still Slips 


February Tonnage Sold at $4.50 Connellsville Ovens—Off-Grades Ob- 
tainable Lower—Foundry Fuel Down—Renew Contracts for 30 Days 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4——Prices of coke 
in this market still are on the slide 
here and today standard furnace is 
not quotable above $4.50, ovens, for 
spot or prompt shipments, as far as 
actual business is concerned. Actually, 
sales have been made of rather good 
sized tonnages at an even lower figure. 
At the same time there is no definite 
assurance that a considerable tonnage 
of good coke could be booked at 
$4.50, for it is believed that most pro- 
ducers are well sold up on strictly 
standard coke at least for this month’s 
delivery and the tendency toward cur- 
tailment of production still persists. 
At what price second grade furnace 
coke might be sold, is not easily 
deternuned for almost no demand ex- 
ists for this grade. It has been offered 
at $4 with no takers and it is re- 
ported that producers of this second 
quality coke are blowing out their 
ovens now that prices are so close to 
actual costs. It is noted in the fresh 
agreements that have been entered 
into on contracts, that were suspended 
with the ending of government price 
control, have been reinstated at prices 
ranging anywhere from $5.50 to $4.50. 
Only in a few cases, however, were 
such contracts renewed beyond Feb 
28. The matter of a readjustment of 
contracts stipulating that the last 
government price should rule for the 
duration of the contract, still is hang- 
ing fire but the opinion is expressed 
that producers who insist on fulfill- 
ment of obligations on the part of 
buyers are likely to run into a snag 
through the stopping of shipments by 
those who have bought. The prices 
of foundry and crushed coke are unde- 
termined, as practically no demand 
exists, and no matter what price might 
be quoted it is doubtful if business 
would result. In fact, as far as these 
grades are concerned, it is not a ques- 
tion so much of prices as of needs, 
and just now needs are almost nil. 
The most recent sales of crushed coke 
were at $6.50, ovens, but that price 
could not be obtained today and on 
standard foundry coke, while some are 
quoting as high as $7, sales at better 
than $5.50 are thought improbable. 
The Connellsville production for the 
week ending Jan. 25 was 277,324 tons 
as compared with 291,332 tons in the 
previous week, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. 


Sale Made at $4.50 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—Standard fur- 
nace coke of very high grade has been 
sold in the east at $4.50, Connellsville 
ovens. This compares with the pre- 
vious ruling of $5 ovens. 


Prices Weak in East 


New York, Feb. 3.—The coke mar- 
ket here is weak. Standard furnace 
coke may be had at $5, Connellsville, 
and in some cases even lower. Lower 
than $5, however, is exceptional. 
Foundry coke may be had at $6.75, 
Connellsville, from the makers. East- 
ern: by-product coke now also is 
offered at this figure. Some Con- 
nellsville foundry coke is offered at 


resale at $6.50, . Connellsville. It is 
reported that the New England by- 
product coke producer has cut down 
its production to about 40 per cent 
of capacity. 


Sales Are Made Lower 


Cincinati, Feb. 3.—The few sales of 
either furnace or foundry coke made 
lately represent individual transactions 
between buyer and seller. Competi- 
tion did not cut much of a figure in 
any recent transactions but the limited 
amount of coke sold was taken below 
regular market figures. In most in- 
Stances it was stated that the high 
sulphur content of the fuel justified 
making a concession in prices. Coke 
producers are not making any special 
efforts to take on new contract busi- 
ness. At the moment a number of 
them are considering curtailing pro- 
duction to more nearly meet the pres- 
ent limited demand from consumers. 


Wait to Learn Price Trend 


St. Louis, Feb. 1.—Buyers and sell- 
ers of coke in this market are waiting 
results of the government's release 
of the industry. The week has not 
developed any change in the situation, 
and it is not likely that much will be 
done until it is learned what course 
prices will take. Meantime, standard 
foundry coke holds quite firm, mainly 
because of small offerings. High sul- 
phur coke has come down in price, 
and is plentiful, offerings being made 
as low as $4.50. Limited tonnages 
of foundry for first half delivery are 
obtainable at $7, and some limited 
sales on that basis were reported dur- 
ing the week. Users in the district 
proper are well covered by contract 
until next summer, and several say 
they have more than they can handle. 
There have been virtually no requests 
for suspension of shipments, however, 
and plants which have for months had 
no accumulations in their yards, are 
glad to again see coke piled for a 
iew wecks ahead. A local by-product 
interest has sold a liberal tonnage on 
the Pacific coast, deliveries beginning 
March 1 and running through August. 
The demand from the southwest has 
dropped off, due chiefly to the fact 
that Birmingham makers are able to 
supply that region more plentifully, 
and the freight rate is much in their 
favor. 


Southern Coke Selling Rapidly 


Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 4.—Furnace 
demands in the south have improved 
so that every ton of coke is finding a 
ready sale. Producers will not admit 
prices have been reduced, and appar- 
ently there is no need for a lower 
quotation. For the week ending Jan. 
25 the coal ouput in Alabama was 
364,394 tons, compared with 368,330 
tons the week previous. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. is ready to 
operate its big extensive new mines at 
Palos, west of Birmingham, and the 
coal washer also is completed. This 
will go a great way toward supplying 
the company’s coke ovens at Thomas, 
in Birmingham proper. 
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Steel Scrap 


Eastern Consumer Takes 2500 Ginch Projeetilac Foows Beitiah--10.000 
Beam Ends Sold in East—Market Decline Approaches End 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 418 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4.— Numerous 
materials now are competing with 
regular grades of scrap, which in 
ordinary times would not add to the 
weakness of the present situation. 
Shells and other material now are 
figuring as scrap. One leading eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer bought 2500 
completed 6-inch shells unloaded, for 
use as heavy melting steel, at a re- 
ported price of $21 delivered. The 
salvage value of the copper and zinc 
had a bearing on the price paid. Con- 
siderable variation characterizes the 
present market. One large mill bought 
heavy melting steel at $15 delivered 
and other sales have been made at 
$16 delivercd. The largest sale the 
iast two weeks consisted of 10,000 
tons of beam ends sold by one lead- 


ing eastern steelmaker to another. 
Further price reductions have been 
made in busheling scrap, new specifica- 
tions in wrought pipe, blast furnace 


turnings, forge and bundled sheets. 


Buyers Still Uninterested 


Pittsburgh, Feb. ¢4——Consumers of 
scrap#iron and steel generally main- 
tain a disinterested attitude toward 
the market and business practically 
is at a standstill. It is impossible, 
under the circumstances, to arrive at 
anything more than approximations 
of values. Consumers, without ex- 
ception, are carrying supplies suffi- 
cient to last them at least three 
months, and in some cases for a con- 
siderably longer period. This does 
not suggest any immediate change in 
their attitude toward the market znd 
until they show some disposition to 
take hold, anything else but a dull 
and nominal market seems to be out 
of the question. The best that can 
be obtained in the way of bids is an 
offer usually several dollars below 
what dealers feel materia! is worth. 
In other words, consumers are offer- 
ing prices that they know wil! not 
be accepted, simply because they do 
not need any additional supplies at 
the moment. Large supplies of heavy 
melting steel are available at $18 a 
ton and if any business were pass- 
ing, it probably would be done at 
about that level, although $17 might 
ossibly be considered, and it is 
nown that dealers at the moment 
will not pay more than $16 for this 
grade. The prices of billet and bloom 
crops, low phosphorus steel, have set- 
tled further and they are now nom- 
inally rated at from $25 to $26. More 
sheet scrap is available when it is 
wanted and this condition also was 
trne of stee! mill scrap generally. 
Blast furnace material relatively is 
in iight supply but this does not 
bring streng'h to prices for the rea- 
son that the demand from that source 
is extremely iimited at present. Re- 
‘aying rails are rated at $55 to con- 
sumers and are rather firmly held 
at that figure, although there is not 
much demard. Dealers wil! not pay 


enywhere near that price for sup- 
plies, although it is admitted that 


deliveries of new rails are not being 
riade very speedily from the mills. 
A saie was made recently of 50 
tons of maci.ne shop turnings at 
$14 for shipment outside the Titte- 
burgh district. This is thought to 
be considerably in excess of what a 
good sized tornage couli be moved 
at: wm fact, $11 is the more general 
quotation. Tne Pennsylvania lines 
east are asking for bids on {000 tons 
of scrap from cars destroyed by 
fire which is on hand at their Tren- 
ton, N. J. shops and also on 35 
tons of bridge scrap at York, Pa. 


Eastern Market Still Weak 


New York, Feb. 3.—Further weak- 
ness is displayed in the local scrap 
market, but reductions are smaller 
and less general. During the past 
week a decline of about $1 has gone 
into effect on wrought pipe, this 
rade holding nominally at $13 to 
13.50, and a similar decline on heavy 
cast and machinery cast, which now 
are available at to $24. A sale 
of five cars of heavy melting steel re- 
cently brought out a price of $13.65, 
f.o.b. New York, which is the lowest 
figure noted so far on a fair order 
of this material. A better demand 
is expected to develop among the 
local foundries, as the strike which 
has ‘tied up their operations during 
the past two weeks has ended. The 
men obtained an 8-hour day, but no 
change in rates. 


Think Decline Near End 


Buffalo, Feb. 4—The scrap market 
is showing signs of curbing its down- 
ward glide. For the first time in 
weeks no reductions in the nominal 
prices of various grades are reported 
in the Buffalo scrap market and those 
in a position to know say that in their 
opinion the end of the grade or prac- 
tically the end of the grade has been 
reached. Cast scrap, car wheels and 
railroad malleable are holding their 
prices a little better than the other 
grades but scrap men say that these 
two will reach a lower level shortly. 
Mills decline to become interested in 
the offerings made by the dealers and 
it is said on good. authority that the 
mills have little object in buying as 
they are very well taken care of for 
some time to come. It is said that 
most of the mills have enough shell 
scrap on hand to last them three or 
four months. ; 

The market for dealers’ hydraulic 
pressed sheets has disappeared as far 
as this district is concerned. The 
mills of the district have taken what 
appears to be concerted action to 
rid themselves of the abuses in the 
marketing of this grade of scrap, by 
declining to become buyers of it. 
During the war this scrap was sold 
as heavy melting steel but some 
dealers inserted inferior grades, and 
as a result, many mills found them- 
selves with a mixture of galvanized 
iron, terne plates, turnings, borings 
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and old tin scrap. This scrap had 
a disastrous effect om many open 
hearths, and the matter at one time 
was the subject of a letter to dealers 
from the American Iron and Steel 
institute. 


Prewar Levels Reached 


Cleveland, Feb. 4—Scrap iron and 
steel prices here seem bottomless, for 
quotations continue to move down 
on the small volume of business that 
is being turned over. Consumers are 
telling scrap dealers they have no 
orders for finished material coming 
in, hence are not using amy scrap 
and are not in any position to buy. 
A small tonnage ol alien steel was 
bought a few days ago at $15.50, 
while several small sales at $16 are 
reported. Doubtless most of the 
prices quoted could be shaded 50 
cents to $1 on any sizeable business. 
Dealers point out that with turnings 
down to $8.50, heavy melting steel 
at $15.50, malleable at $19 and stove 
plate at $14 the prewar level of scrap 
prices has just about been attained. 
Considerable scrap has been thrown 
down in the yards in this district, but 
this movement is easing up just at 
present. Both dealers and consumers 
now do not expect a buying move- 
ment to materialize until the begin- 
ning of the second quarter. 


Dullness is Unusual 


Cincinnati, Feb. 3.—Dealers still are 
going slowly in purchasing scrap. 
Scrap just now is probably the most 
indifferent market that has been re- 
ported from this city in more than 
two years. Offerings from the rail- 
roads are somewhat curtailed because 
dealers do not seem to be willing 
to store any scrap no matter what 
concessions sellers may care to make. 
Purchases from the railroads are 
handicapped also on account of the 
red tape introduced governing all 
transactions. There is no demand for 
any kind of scrap, and both foundry 
and steel mill trades are practically 
going begging. All prices named are 
only nominal figures. 


Decline Near Bottom 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Many signs are 
evident in the scrap iron and steel 
market that the decline of quotations 
has reached close to the bottom. On 
most grades last week’s prices are 
holdimg and in only a few instances 
have new and lower quotations been 
put out. Consumers apparently have 
a better sentiment and are more open 
to business than was the case in Jan- 
uary and a little better volume of 
buying is evident. Those who do take 
on new tonnage insist on immediate 
delivery, indicating that their re- 
serves are down to an unusually low 
point. A number of buyers of round 
tonnages are expected to come into 
the market shortly and under pres- 
ent conditions of shortage this is 
likely to cause quotations to react 
sharply. Dealers see signs of a much 
better situation in the next 30 to 60 
days. An anomalous situation is 
presented by the fact that stove plate 
and light cast are quoted at a higher 
rice than railroad malleable and 
cavy melting steel. This usually de- 
spised grade, used only in the pro- 
uction of cheap castings, thus is 
occupying a place above the aris- 
tocracy of the scrap list. The reason 
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is that at present prices, with labor 
costs high, country dealers are un- 
able to gather and prepare this scrap 
except at a figure which brings it 
higher than its normal position. This 
condition as to costs of gathering 
scrap which originates from household 
sources is limiting present supplies to 
those derived from railroad and _ in- 
dustrial operation. The country mixed 
grades thus are not being collected 
in usual volume, which tends to re- 
strict tonnage of scrap now coming 
out. The Chicago & North Western 
has issued a list offering 3850 tons of 
scrap, including 750 tons of steel rail. 


Market Still Apathetic 


St. Louis, Feb. 1—The downward 
drift of scrap iron and steel prices 
has not been checked in this market, 
and, according to dealers, consumers 
of all classes are as loath to buy as 
at any time in recent years. The 
greatest difficulty is experienced in 
getting anyone to make a bid, and 
when one is made it is usually too 
low- to be considered. Dealers have 
not made any specific revisions this 
week in their lists, but the reason for 
this is-that transactions have been 
too few for making reliable quotations. 
A saving factor in the situation is 
the relatively light offerings before 
the market. The only railroad list 


before the market this week was a 
small assortment from the St. Louis 
Terminal railway. 
Consumers Name Price 
Birmingham, Ala, Feb. 4—The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 


south has collapsed. Old material is 
being purchased by some consumers 
at their own price. Heavy melting 
steel, for instance, is below $15. Deal- 
ers are not buying stock, and the 
yards are cleaning up. No. 1 cast is 


Ore Market 


Untested as Consumers and Producers 
Await Developments 


Cleveland, Feb. 4—Iron ore market 
conditions for the coming season con- 
tinue untested. Blast furnace interests 
have shown no indication of any desire 
to press the situation at this time. 
Ore sellers are disposed to meet this 
attitude and it is improbable that the 
market will be clearly defined for 
some weeks to come. Interest is be- 
ing taken in the probable tonnage of 
Lake Superior ore going to eastern 
furnaces this year. These stacks have 
been drawing heavily on lake supplies 
during the past few years when ocean 
vessel tonnage was at a premium. 
Any slackening in the Atlantic ship 
situation is certain to be reflected in 
a decreased demand for Lake Superior 
ore. Some discussion is heard of a 
reduction in ore carrying charges this 
year. 


Goes With Consolidated 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—George Dix has 
resigned as assistant general manager 
of sales of the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. 
to become associated with the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp, New York. The 
change was effective Feb. 1. 
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Shape Orders Come Slowl 


Navy Department Asks 4700 Tons for Ships—2800 Tons Sold to 
French Shipyard at Domestic Price—New Jobs Are Very Few 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—An_ inquiry 
for 4700 tons from the navy de- 
partment for four battleships and one 
fuel ship to be opened Feb. 18 is 
the only inquiry of any importance 
now outstanding in the structural 
shape market. About two weeks ago, 
an eastern maker took at the domes- 
tic price of 2.80c, Pittsburgh, 23800 
tons of shapes for a French shipyard. 
This accompanies a plate tonnage of 
about 5000 to 7000 tons which was 
allocated by the war industries board 
in December. Quotations are being 


made on two small shape inquiries 
for Japan. Domestic buying of 
shapes continues very small. 


Merely Testing the Market 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4-—Current de- 
mands for shapes and structural ma- 
terial are largely for the purpose of 
testing out the market. In fact one 
interest described the demand as 90 
per cent “feeler” and 10 per cent 
with the interest of a character that 
would not be converted into actual 
business without some temptation in 
the way of price concessions. Shapes 
are included in the recent export in- 
quiries which have been fairly num- 
erous since the reduction in the 
freight rates and moderate sales have 
been made. Fabricating interests 
have not a great deal of business 
before them. One of these companies 
which, in November, was turning out 
between 110 and 115 per cent of rated 
capacity, operated at about 70 per 
cent in January and looks for a 50 
per cent scale for the current month 
unless there is an immediate and sub- 
stantial increase in business. About 


Many Rails 


, county 


the only structural award recently an- 


nounced was two small bridges for 
the Pennsylvania railroad at New 
Brighton, Pa., involving 144 tons 


which went to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 
Three Projects Pending 


Cleveland, Feb. 4—Two structural 
contracts .in the Cleveland district are 
expected to be let within a few 
months. One will be for the Huron- 
Lorain high level bridge over the 
Cuyahoga river, the other for the new 
county jail building. The former will 
call for a tonnage of about 4500, while 
the latter will require about 1000 tons 
of structural steel. While the bridge 
proposition is not expected to develop 
before several months, efforts by the 
commissioners to speed up 
work on preliminaries may advance 
the date for bids. The commissioners 
recently held a special meeting to 
hurry the project along in order to 
provide work for returning soldiers. 
A bond issue of $5,000,000 has been 
voted. Bids for. the new Union depot 
are not expected to be in order before 
summer. 


Structural Demand Nil 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Demand for 
structural steel in the west is almost 
lacking and not one tonnage of im- 
portance has been placed within the 
past week Difficulties of financing 
structures requiring steel is having an 
effect in addition to the feeling that a 
lower price probably will be available 


after a time. Even railroad and in- 
dustrial building which held up this 
department for some. time has now 


disappeared. 


Are Wanted 


Railroads Indicate to Government Early Needs Are 530,000 Tons—22.000 
of Government Car Orders Are Delivered—Underframes Placed 


Philadelphia, 
ments for early 


Feb. 4.—Rail require- 
delivery of 530,000 
tons have been indicated to the 
federal railroad director by the rail- 
road systems under government con- 
trol. The railroad director has taken 
no’ action yet on this matter but is 
expected to ask for bids on this lot. 
Of the 100,000 cars ordered by the 
railroad administration, 22,000 now 
have been completed. Of these all 
but 3000 to 4000 have been accepted. 
The rejection of the 3000 to 4000 cars 
has been due to the objections as to 
the type, cost, etc. This matter now 
is being adjusted by the federal rail- 
road director, and it is expected that 
the cars eventually will be accepted. 
Inquiries are current from industrial 
companies for about 150 cars. 


Little Going On 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4-—No activity is 
observed im rails or other track 
equipment, except possibly track 


bolts, in which a considerable amount 





of business exists. No new orders 


of any account are being placed for 
standard rails and the inquiry for 
light rails closely reflects the de- 


pression in the coal trade and the at- 
tendant curtailment of mining opera- 
tions. Industrial demands for light 
rails also are small because of the 
slowing down of all plant activities 
since the signing of the armistice. 
Steel Underframes Bought 

Chicago, Feb. 4—The Chicago, Mil- 

waukee & St. Paul railroad has placed 


1000 steel underframes with the Bet- 
tendorf Co., on its recent inquiry. 
The cars are to be built in its own 


shops at Milwaukee. Railroads are 
waiting approval of their budgets for 
1919 construction which have been 
prepared and submitted to the United 
States Railroad administration. The 
total of new work thus outlined is 
large and on its approval depends the 
volume of finished steel which will 
be required for railroad needs 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Bar Tonnage 


Consumers in Middle West More Insistent for Quick Tonnage—Mis- 


cellaneous Buying and Inquiry Increase—Auto Trade Active 


Chicago, Feb. 4,—Consumers of 
finished steel are pressing mills heavily 


for prompt delivery, but even full 
normal operation is insufficient to 
provide shipment to the insistent 


buyer. This indicates heavy consump- 
tion of steel and there is no reason 
to believe it will not continue. Under 
these circumstances buying for the 
period beyond present contracts must 
be done before many weeks and the 
market is expected to show greater 
activity in a comparatively short 
time. The present movement for 
proceeding with government and other 
public work to provide labor is gain- 
ing strength and out of this con- 
siderable tonnage of steel must come. 
Practically all class of steel con- 
sumers are participating in this need 
of material except structural fabrica- 
tors and some plants which were on 
full schedule of war work and have 
not yet readjusted. The French gov- 
ernment continues to furnish specifica- 
tions for bars and _ structurals to 
absorb the unfilled tonnage of shell 
bars. While this change has been 
coming on steadily, there is still some 
tonnage to be specified. 

The bar iron market apparently has 
subsided to a level of 2.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.97c, Chicago, which is $4 
per ton under the figure first named 
after price regulations were removed. 
It is believed in the present condi- 
tion of the market that a round ton- 
nage might be placed at a shade under 
this figure, probably as low as 2.90c, 
Chicago, which would be equa! to 
about 2.63c, Pittsburgh. The situa- 
tion of hard steel bars rerolled from 
rails presents no feature and most 
mills are idle. 


More Activity Develops 


Cleveland, Feb. 4.—Sales representa- 
tives in this district of important mills, 
report that they have enjoyed the 
best record of business entered and of 
new inquiry received during the past 
week than of any like period since 
the armistice was signed. The ton- 
nage entered, in fact, was double that 
of any previous week since Nov. 11. 
The greater activity in the bar market 
likewise has been enjoyed by other 
mills. This business is coming from 
miscellaneous sources, the large part 
of ‘which is from the manufacturers 
of automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories. There is considerable call for 
bars for forging purposes from these 


sources. Likewise the growing tractor 
industry is providing considerable 
demand. It is reported that some of 


the tractor interests now are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of farming 
implement plants, and that they will 
join their production with machinery 
of the latter character. Jobbers are 
not doing much, simply evening up 
stocks. As a result of the $5 reduc- 
tion on bars allowed to the implement 
trade some months ago, that class of 
consumers still are enjoying a $1 cut 
from the present 2.70c Pittsburgh 
base. It develops, however, that this 


allowance of $5 did not apply on 


rerolled material, so that purchases 
of the latter are at the current price 
of 2.70c Pittsburgh base. It is re- 
ported, however, the extras for twist- 
ing on rerolling material are not being 
insisted upon in all cases. Rivet 
prices continue to be subject to some 
shading, amounting to $1 or so per 
ton. An inquiry for 1000 tons of re- 
iuforcing bars was current from the 
local contractor but the latter decided 
not to buy. 


Tonnage Sought for Export 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—While domestic 
demands for merchant steel bars still 
are of small proportions, a good many 
export inquiries recently. have been 
received. A few small tonnages are 
reported to have actually been sold 
for shipment out of the country. No 
change has taken place in prices of 
steel bars and makers of iron bars 
in this district still are adhering to a 
3.50c basis for common merchant iron. 
A slightly better inquiry is observed 
for iron bars but neither current book- 
ings nor old business is sufficient to 
keep the mills at all busy. Makers of 
concrete reinforcing bars report slight- 
ly more frequent inquiries but not 
much increase in actual business. 


More Tonnage in East 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4.—Steel bar 
business in the East has been better 
the past week. Fair sized sales have 


been made mainly to jobbers. The 
navy will take bids, Feb. 18, on 100 
tons for four battleships and one 
fuel ship. 


Sell Many Small Lots 


Chicago, Feb. 4——Manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts find conditions fairly 
agreeable. New business is being 
offered in a large number of inquiries 
for many small individual tonnages, 
but the aggregate is not heavy. Opera- 
tion is close to normal but as new 
business is considerable less than 
shipments, the existing backlog is be- 
ing reduced rapidly. 


Irregularity in Rivets 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—-Weakness has 
continued to develop in rivets. One 
maker is selling structural rivets at 
4.20c, Pittsburgh, which compares 
with 4.40c, the price generally being 
quoted by producers. Some _ small 
business is reported at the latter fig- 
ure. 


Rivet Business Fair 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—Makers of large 
rivets have a fair amount of business 
before them and also are in receipt 
of numerous but small lot tonnages 
for prompt shipment. Small rivets are 
just as much of a drug as they have 
been for some little time past, and 
while no change has been made in 
quotations, there was little doubt but 
that concessions would be made to 


bring in sales. As matters stand, 
however, buyers are not interested 
and it is a question whether a cut 


would bring any additional orders. 
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Some old business in bolts and nuts 
still is on the books of makers but 
new demands are neither numerous 
nor large. 


Mill Operations Still Drop 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Makers of cold 
rolled shafting in this district are in 
receipt of a fair number of small 
orders, but buyers still seem to lack 
confidence in prices and are not com- 
mitting themselves beyond their im- 
mediate needs. As old orders are getting 
pretty well cleaned up, the amount 
of business before the manufacturers 
is extremely moderate and mill op- 
— are showing a tendency to taper 
om, 


Band Business Light 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Little is going 
on in hoops and bands in this market 
as old orders are practically out of 
the way and new inquiries are few 
and for only limited tonnages. 


Steady Demand 


For Wire Products But Total Not 
Large—Mills Do Better 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Current domes- 
tic demands upon the manufacturers 
of wire and wire products are steady 
and fairly numerous, although almost 
entirely for small lots. It might 
also be stated that they cover prac- 
tically all limes, except barbed wire, 
which usually is in light demand at 
this season. Lower ocean freight 
rates have brought in an increased 
number of export inquiries, although 
these have not as yet resulted in any 
actual business. The mills are run- 
ning at a fairly high rate, the lead- 
ing interest operating at about 80 
per cent, while a few of the inde- 
pendents are below 60 per cent. The 
current demand does not explain this 
high rate of operation, for while 
there is a fairly good demand from 
the manufacturing trade, jobbers gen- 
erally are cautious in the matter of 
purchases, merely taking on  suffi- 
cient amounts to round out present 
stocks. 


Quote Barbed Wire Higher 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—Firmness is 
shown in the market for wire prod- 
ucts with the exception of cement 
nails which some makers are being 
offered at concessions of around $1 
per ton. Although most steel prod- 
ucts for export are being quoted at 
the same base as for domestic de- 


mand, a notable exception is in 
barbed wire. This product for ex- 
port now is quoted from 5.25c¢ to 


5.40c compared with 4.35c, the domes- 
tic price. 


Large Tonnage 


Of Cast Pipe Sought by India— 
Wrought Mills Well Filled 


New York, Feb. 3—While inquiry 
for cast iron pipe appears to be 
coming out a little more freely, trad- 
ing remains quiet. As a_ reflection 
of this dullness, eastern foundries 
are operating at anywhere from 30 to 
50 per cent. Manufacturers. are en- 
gaged principally in making repairs 
at their plants, and _ replenishing 
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stocks. Incidentally, stocks on hand 
at the various foundries in the East 
are said to be the lowest in many 
ears at this season. Some talk is 
eard in the trade of still further 
reductions, although the consensus of 
opinion appears to be that there will 
be no additional declines for at 
least four to five months. Of in- 
terest to the trade at this time is an 
inquiry from India for 20,000 tons 
of pipe. While it is believed that 
this business will eventually go to 
British makers, it is considered in- 
dicative of a vast amount of export 
demand likely to develop as soon as 
conditions become somewhat more 
stable. 


Pipe Makers Well Engaged 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4-—~Makers = of 
wrought iron and steel tubular goods 
in this district still have a consider- 
able volume of business before them 
and mill operations are comparatively 
high. The orders for the most part 
represent business placed some time 
ago, but a fair amount of new busi- 
ness also is coming to the manufac- 
turers and includes almost all lines 
with the exception of the buttweld 
sizes. Improvement in this line hard- 
ly is expected before spring, when 
it.is believed building will be more 
actives Manufacturers are well sold 
ahead on lapweld pipe and oil coun- 
try goods. There is a_ possibility 
before long that large tonnages of 
line pipe will be placed by Texas 
cil producing interests. Natural gas 
producers are said to be in need of 
supplies of tubular goods but are 
moving slowly in the matter of put- 
ting out inquiries since they expect 
to be able to buy cheaper later. The 
cut in pipe prices predicted for Feb, 1 
by Pittsburgh purchasing agency, has 
yet to occur. Export inquiries for oil 
country goods are coming in from 
Roumania and Mexico and a few 


small tonnages actually have been 
placed. 

Business Still Slack 
Chicago, Feb. 4. —Buying of cast 


iron pipe by cities continues to be 
sparing. A number of prospective 
buyers still are holding off. Bids 
were opened Feb. 3 at Minneapolis 
on 1300 tons and Feb. 4 at Toledo 
on 1000 tons. James B. Clow & 
Sons have been awarded 2000 tons of 
6 and 8-inch pipe at Detroit. 


Southern Makers Hopeful 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 4.—Cast iron 
pipe manufacturers in the south be- 
ieve a complete change will come 
in their market within a month and 
that specifications will be offered re- 
quiring a large tonnage. The Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. has three pits 
going and the plant is working at 75 
per cent of capacity. The Beggs Pipe 
& Foundry Co., a soil pipe plant and 
general foundry, has been purchased 
by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
The plant will now manufacture cast 
iron pipe, water pipe, etc. 


The Simons Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of automobile parts, has 
increased its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $500,000 for the expansion of 
its business. New equipment is to be 
installed at its plant and branch of- 
fices are to be opened in Hoboken, 
N. J., St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas, Tex. 
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Battleship Plates Aikell 


Navy to Take Bids on 16,000 Tons, Feb. 18—Domestic Buying Re- 
mains Quiet—More Stir in Export With Few Sales 


Philadelphia. Feb. 4.—Bids will -be 
taken Feb. 18 by the navy depart- 
ment on 16,000 tons of plates for 
four battleships and one fuel ship 
to be built at the Brooklyn, Nor- 
folk, Mare Island and Boston navy 
yards. This is the only important 
domestic order pending in the trade. 
The current volume of buying re- 
mains very small. There is a fair 
amount of export inquiry but this is 
being closed slowly. Plate produc- 
tion in the East appears to be from 
60 to 70 per cent of capacity. 

Export Inquiries Come Forward 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 4.—Makers of 
plates report an appreciable increase 
in the number of export inquiries 


since the recent reduction in ocean 
freight rates, and while as yet no busi- 


ness to speak about has resulted from 
these inquiries, the trade is hopeful 
that orders will follow. In the mean- 
while, the domestic demand is slack 
with only small orders calling for 
prompt shipment being placed. Were 
it not for the existence of a fair 
amount of business for ships and 
railroad cars, the plate mills would 
not be heavily pushed at the present 
moment. 


Plate Demand Easy 


Chicago, Feb. 4-—Consumers of 
steel plates are not active at present, 
although mills have sufficient tonnage 
to insure them steady operation for 
some time. Manufacturers of boilers 
and. tanks are not in need of much 
material, although some business is 
coming from that source. 


Downward T'rend in Alloys 


Doméstic Ferro Producers Hold to Prices But Resale Metal Available 
at Wide Range—English Material Offered—Spiegel Lower 


New York, Feb. 3.—Demand for 
ferromanganese continues at a mini- 
mum. The only noteworthy inquiry 
during the past week involved 300 
to 500 tons but this since has been 
withdrawn. Such inquiries as come 
out apear to be intended merely to 
feel out the market. Actual business 
is lacking almost entirely, so that 
there is no test of the market. It is 
possible that 70 per cent ferroman- 
ganese might be had at $75 at resale, 
and the top of the market now is 
not higher than $200. Producers, 
naturally, are not in favor of lowering 
their prices, since in the present lack 
of demand they would succeed only in 
bringing out requests for reductions 
on old contracts. Some consumers 
have asked for such reductions but 
no such concessions appear to have 
been granted. It is learned that there 
are fairly large accumulations of 
ferromanganese at some _ furnaces. 

Current inquiries for spiegeleisen 
also are not resulting in much busi- 
ness. Prices now are lower and the 
market on 16 per cent metal may be 
quoted at $57 to $58, furnace. A 
shade under this range might be done 
on an attractive tonnage, but, in gen- 
eral, consumers do not believe it is 
time to buy. 

While price schedules on ferro- 
chrome for 1919 have not yet been 
formulated, due to the lack of de- 
mand, inquiries have brought out 
considerably lower quotations than 
those prevailing recently. On current 
offers by the leading producers, the 
market on 60 to 70 per cent metal, 
containing 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 
may be quoted at 30 to 32 cents fur- 
nace, per pound of chrome contained. 
It is considered likely that 1919 prices 
will be established at about this range. 

Some export business in 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon recently was done at $125, 


furnace, for shipment to Japan. The 
general domestic market is about $125 
to $130, delivered. Resale 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon has been sold at $120, de- 
livered. Production is being radically 
curtailed at some plants. 


Still Extremely Dull 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—No_ improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for fer- 
roalloys in this district and from all 
indications, none is likely in the near 
future. Consumers, practically with- 
out exception, have sufficient supplies 
to carry them at least through the 
first half of this year, and in not a 
few cases, have enough for the entire 
year. Under the circumstances, dull- 


ness is perhaps only natural, and 
practically the only business passing 
is in small lot tonnages of resale 
material and these are generally at 
firm offers well below the regular 
market quotations. The undertone of 


the market distinctly is weak but in 
the lack of actual business, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at any 
definite notion as to prices. Makers 
of 70 per cent ferromanganese now 
are not seeking over $200, delivered, 
and it would be idle for them to do 
otherwise for the reason that resale 
tonnages of this alloy can be bought 
for $175 and imported ferromanganese 
which is of a‘ higher content than 
American has been offered at $165. 
As high as $130, delivered, is quoted 
on 50 per cent ferrosilicon but this 
is at least $20, and probably more, 
than the buyer who could handle a 
tonnage would have to pay. 


Additions to the Birmingham, Ala., 
plant of the Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., are being planned. Definite 
announcement of the extent of these 
additions soon may be made, it is an- 
nounced. : 
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Sheet Order 


Large Producer Books Electrical Sheet Capacity for Two Months—Do- 
mestic Buyers Still Act Timidly—Resale Material at Lower Prices 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—A French gov- 
ernment order for electrical sheets 
that will engage the capacity of the 
American Sheex & Tin Plate Co. on 
th's grade for a period of 60 days, 
has been booked by that company. 
Delivery on this order is to be made 
within 60 days and while the tonnage 
involved relatively is small, the money 
value of the order runs up close 
to $1,000,000. This company was 
the only one that was in a position 
to comply with the delivery terms 
as it had about completed its orders 
from the several big electrical manu- 
facturing companies. Good demand 
also is reporied for electr’cal sheets 
from: the makers of automobile start- 
ers. The general demand for sheets 
is running closely in the channels of 
that for other lines of finished steel, 
namely that buyers are, for the most 
part, covering for only their imme- 
diate needs. At the same time, mak- 
ers are well sold ahead, most of them 
having at least two months’ business 
scheduled and some of them have an 
even ftonger period. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. mills are run- 
ning around 80 per cent of capacity 
and the independents are doing aimost 
as weil. 

Resale Offers at Concessions 


Cleveland, Feb. 4.—Some resale lots 
of sheets are being offered in the 
market by consumers at considerable 
concessions. These have resulted 
usually where consumers have found 
themselves in possession of surplus 
stocks of material originally pur- 
chased for war production. None of 
these lots offered is large. In some 
cases concessions have amounted to 
about $25 per ton. 


Western Mills Active 


Chicago, Feb, 4.—The principal in- 
dependent sheetmaker in chis territory 
is operating his sheet mills at ‘full 
capacity for the first.time in several 
years. Both blue annealed, black and 
galvanized are in equally strong de- 
mand. Much inquiry is being received 
and this is resulting in steady selling 
and in a general healthy condition 
of this department. Manufacturers 
using this form of steel appear to be 
going ahead steadily and are not de- 
terred by future conditions. Ware- 
houses are not as anxious for tonnage 
as formerly and appear to be holding 
their stocks somewhat closer than 
usual in the expectation of possible 
lower prices. 


Valley Production Curtailed 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 4.—Sheet- 
mill bookings throughout the valley 
are extremely low, and as a result, 
production is greatly curtailed. One 
valley mill closed down the latter 
part of last week and so far as is 
known now, will be idle this week. 
Some makers are operating their 
mills at 50 per cent of capacity while 
others are running near 75 per cent. 
However, a fair estimate of valley 
sheet mill operations is 65 per cent. 


Inquiry, if anything, is better this 
week than last although the margin 
of increase is slight. It is to be 
noted that of all the inquiries coming 
into the valley not one asks for 
any price concession. The number 
of inquiries, in many cases from the 
same sources each week, without the 
lacing of the business, indicates 
Cate merely are keeping informed 
as to market conditions. Such little 
buying as is being done obligates 
the consumer for a week or more. 
This is particularly true of jobbers. 
Tonnages shipped to this class of 
the trade by valley makers is light. 
Jobbers are taking only such stock 
as will fill their immediate orders 
and are not buying for stocking pur- 
poses. Probably the class of trade 
which is consuming most of the out- 
put of sheét mills in the valley 
right now is.the automobile industry. 
Its business, however, is extremeiy 
light to what it should be inasmuch 
as heavy orders are usually placed 
in the first quarter. Consumers of 
fonder stock, No. 20 gage, are buying 
only in limited quantities. 

It is noticed that inquiries coming 
from those engaged im the manufac- 
ture of automobile parts and hodies 
ask for quotations on spot material 
in the majority of cases. Evidently 
it is their intention to pick up vari- 
ous lots of overstocked sheets at 
prices under market quotations whe- 
ever possible. Mill prices are hold- 
ing firm and every maker in this 
territory expects them to continue 
to maintain the present schedule, at 
ieast for this quarter. 

Plenty of sheets with a wide assort- 
ment of sizes and gages are available 
throughout the valley, one maker 
having 1500 tons of full cold-rolled 
and several hundred tons of galvan- 
ized, pickled and one-pass box an- 
nealed for immediate shipment. The 
300 tons of heavy gage black for 
deep-drawing purposes as was re- 
ported pending in last week's issue of 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, has been 
placed with a northeastern Ohio maker. 


Brighter Outlook 


In Tin Plate Reported by Leading 
Maker—Concessions in Resales. 


‘Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Leading manu- 
facturers of tin cans for food con- 
tainers have lately been specifying 
fairly freely against their early spring 
requirements, and conditions, at least 
as far as the leading interest in 
the industry is concerned, are much 
brighter than they have been recently. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
last week had in operation 239 of its 
tin mills on a 15-turn schedule. This 
week’s plans call for the use of the 
same amount of capacity and the 
same number of turns. In addition 
to the specifications from the makers 
of food containers, this company also 
has a large amount of business for 
oil cans, Independent manufactur- 
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ers still are rather short of business 
and are not operating their plants 
at better than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The decline in ocean freight 
rates has been followed by an in- 
crease .in the number of export in- 
quiries, and in view of the fact that 
there is only a slight difference in 
prices between those of American 
and Welsh manufacturers, it is be- 
lieved that foreign business is not far 
“saggy A price of $7.35 a base box 
is firmly quoted on both domestic 
and foreign business. Rumors that 
prices have been shaded find vigor- 
ous denial on the part of Pittsburgh 
district manufacturers. It has been 
intimated that sales have been made 
from $7.15 down to as low as $6.80. 
Manufacturers are inclined to believe 
that such reports, which are traceable 
largely to the ‘Chicago packing inter- 
ests, are being put out for the pur- 
pose of breaking the market. It is 
a fact, however, that some interests 
which bought tin plate for war pur- 
poses and now have no further use 
for such material in their regular 
business, are offering surplus stocks 
at considerable concessions. Quota- 
tions of $6.50 have been made in 
such cases. The tonnage represent- 
ed is not large. 


War Contractors Reselling 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—In cancelling 
contracts for war materials calling 
for tin plate, the government asked 
contractors to dispose of their sur- 
plus stocks of this material. As a 
result, it is stated resale tin plate 
now can be had here at $680 per 
base box, which compares with $7.35, 
the regular mill price. From other 
domestics comes the report that this 
resale material has been offered as 
low as $6.50. 





Export Inquiries 


Appearing in Semifinished Steel But 
Sales Few—Sheet Bars Sold 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Quite a few ex- 
port inquiries for various kinds of 
semifinished steel have come _ to 
manufacturers in this district since 
the recent announcement of a sharp 
cut in ocean freight rates. Billets 
and wire rods figure prominently in 
these inquiries and while no consid- 
erable amount of business yet has de- 
veloped, the trade is expecting that 
some will materialize, notwithstanding 
export prices still are well above do- 
mestic levels. Not much activity is 
observed on the part of domestic 
users of semi-finished steel, as they 
are well covered by contract and 
seem to be able to get all necessary 
supplies from their regular sources. 
Makers of wire rods are charging an 
extra of $4 a ton on stock heavier 
than No. 4, 


Operates Full Capacity 


Cleveland, Feb. 4—The local seller 
of semifinished material continues to 
operate his plant practically full. 
This is being made possible by back- 
log of orders previously accumulated 
and by miscellaneous daily bookings. 
The latter are not large in volume. 
The market shows little buying activ- 
ity but a valley interest in the week 
sold 1800 tons of bessemer sheet bars 
to customers in northern Ohio. Alloy 
steel for forging purposes is in 
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Output Drops 4 Per Cent 


Production Falls Slightly from December But is 900,000 Tons Above January a 
Year Ago—6 Per Cent of Furnaces Are Blown Out Last Month, 


than 4 per cent in January. At 

the same time the number of 
active stacks decreased 6 per cent. 
The actual production of co and 
anthracite pig iron was 3,303, tons, 
against 3,434,114 tons in December, a 
loss of 130, 328 tons. The number 
of furnaces in blast fell from 351 on 


P IG iron production dropped less 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 106,574 177,523 101,930 102,319 51,323 





Feb. 82,794 94,641 106,157. . 59,521 
March ....... 103,548 105,026 107,343 66,009 
April = ....... 109,112 110,936 107,517 70,484 
May 111,351 110,119 108,535 172,747 
June 110,538 108,675 107,127 78,998 
July 109,954 107,659 103,907 82,687 
Aug. 108,983 104,483 103,156 89,510 
Sept. 113,774 104,691 106,935 94,478 
Oct. 112,335 106,332 113,167 100,656 
NOV. — cccsded 111,595 106,620 110,593 101,174 
Dee. ec esdes 110,602 93,077 102,715 103,278 


Avg. 106,574 105,293 104,562 106,610 81,022 





Dec. 31, to 329 on the last day of 
January. 

Production in January was 900,000 
tons greater than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. The small 
output at that time was due to traffic 
conditions. Jamtary’s production, how- 
ever, is less than any month since 
April, 1918, 

Of the 22 furnaces blown out, 12 
are in Pennsylvania. Ohio and Ten- 
nessee each lost 3 active furnaces, 
Alabama and New York, 2 each and 
Virginia and Kentucky, 1 each. A 
gain of I Stack was shown both in 
Maryland and Minnesota. The total 
number of furnaces now blowing is 


Half Being in Pennsylvania 


record of 
since 


42 less than the high 
August, and is the smallest 
February, 1918. 


In January, 106,574 tons were pro- 
duced daily, compared with 110,778 
tons daily in December, a loss of 
4204 tons. The January average daily 
production was the lowest since 
March, 1918. The loss in productivn 
was about equally divided between 
the merchant and nonmerchant fur- 
naces. The steel works or non- 
merchant furnaces produced 2,480,098 
tons in January, against 2,562,655 tons 
in December, a decrease of 82,557 
tons. The merchant output fell to 
783,589 tons in January, 25,595 tons 
below the December total of 809,184 
tons. 


The daily average production of the 
steel works furnaces last month was 
80,003 tons, a loss of 2663 tons com- 
pared with the December daily aver- 
age of 82,666 tons. Merchant stacks 
produced 25,277 tons daily, against 
26,103 tons in December, a loss of 
826 tons. 


Marked decreases in the production 
of both ferro and spiegel are noted. 
In January the spiegel output totaled 
only 15,919 tons, or approximately half 
the December total of 30,891 tons. 
Ferro production fell from 31,384 tons 
in December, to 24,180 tons in Janu- 
ary, a loss of 7204 tons. 


Eighteen merchant’ stacks were 
blown out and four relighted, making 





JANUARY PIG IRON 





No. No. in blast last 
of 

















day of month Total tonnage made —Totals —— 
States stacks Jan. Dee. Merchant Nonmerchant Jan. Dee. 
Pennsylvania x... 0... cecccssecees 16t 122 134 245,739 964,901 1,210,640 1,277,345 
Se Vinh ok bh adacty cosas once 80 70 73 147,010 659,820 806,830 794,328 
45 28 30 94,505 85,864 180,369 198,263 
19 ll 12 31,47 os ae 31,475 36,018 
28 21 23 83,794 133,853 217 647 229,416 
Ee Pee LR eer 5 3 3 18,059 siete 18,059 18,082 
 .c¢ be rikdavuedadseee<e ee vb 25 23 23 55,706 257,834 313,540 329,703 
GONE. . dp Bde dedo ce Sec csccéees A 2 2 | 
Indiana eee Sette eee eee eee wees g 862 307,276 8 6 138 3 6 5 
ne Ne tha TR 4 4 | Snes ” -. 46.506 
Wes ~ o BE cB Sec ceccccscs 6 4 4) 
4 eS Serer ee 7 4 | 
, ee ES | Aa - : af 33,620 42,942 76,562 84,319 
ARC SERS SORE TERS | 1 1) 
Geergim on dy app jv ccc ce ccvcce 2 0 0 
DOMES nn dp dps able ccc cccccccces 3 0 0 
a OS rs 3 3 2 34,819 27,608 62,427 57,857 
DRPCIGEE ree yee Genii ce eee cc ccee 3 3 i 
ee ae ee ee eee 1 1 1 
—-Albvptates!). 02.2... ceeee ig eo e re y 15,919 80,891 
_ nl PS PPrererra tek ca aes se Be ew geenee 24,180 31,384 
fT Prot —_ — ahue ta DE tine 
pa ee 435 329 351 783,589 2,480,098 3,303,786 3,434,114 





a net loss of 14. Three steel works 
stacks were added to the active list, 
while 11 were blown out a net loss 
of eight. 


Wages Going Lower 


Philadelphia, Feb. 4—Although the 








transition is not readily apparent, 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1919 1918 1917 
January 3,303,786 2,403,227 3,159,839 
PE? b enew eews eee 2,318,242 2,649,935 
Ba arr rer re 8,209,996 8.255.813 
Se  ectdedabt ehdbeece 3,273,355 $3,328,061 
a? <\ahedee”. wale 8,451,884 3,413,677 
BOD. bd0s6eks €4.St0dedne 3,316,148 3,260,234 
Total ist half. ........ 197,972,852 19,067,559 
weld cs een? aaeedae< 3,408,584 3,337,442 
DD keotece. e¢esercec 3,378,479 8.238,970 
De. snes eveseovee 3,413,223 3,140,742 
en” sesecd cecacse'e 3,482,392 3,296,286 
+ need: , c00ceves 8,347,844 3,198,597 
DE] shane? ced bees 3,434,114 2,885,380 


& res 


20,464,636 19,097,417 


Grand total.. 3,303,786 38,437,488 38,164,976 





iron and steel and industrial plant 
wages are gradually going down in 
the east. While there have been no 
general cuts, numerous companies are 
filling places of workmen who leaye, 
with men at lower rates. Thus one 
company on one class of work has 
men employed at both 45 and 35 
cents an hour. This situation is con- 
sidered preliminary to the putting of 
all labor of this class on a 35 cents 
per hour base later. The men realiz- 
ing conditions are voicing no objec- 
tions. Such liquidaton of high labor 
prices is taking place at a number 
of plants. 


Close Cinder and Scale 
Philadelphia, Feb. 4-—Mill cinder 


contracts for the current season have 
been closed at 25 to 50 cents per ton 
lower than last year. Prices prevail- 
ing this year are $3.25 to $3.50 de- 
livered eastern Pennsylvania and from 
$3.25 to $3.75 delivered central 
Pennsylvania. On mill scale, business 
has been taken at 75 cents to $1 ton 
below last year. The prices prevail- 
ing have been $6.25 to $6.75 delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, and $6.75 to $7 
delivered central Pennsylvania. Both 
scale and mill cinders have been sold 
largely for a six months period in- 
stead of 12 months as was the case 
last year. 














New English tron and Steel Prices 


Ministry of Munitions Issues New Schedule Effective Feb. 1 for Domestic and Export 
Delivery—Fixed Export Steel Prices Much Higher Than American Quo- 


tations—New List Supersedes All Previous Announcements 


REVISED list of fixed and 
A maximum prices on iron and 

steel products for homie and 
export delivery went into effect in date still stand. 
Great Britain Feb. 1, according to an 
order of the British ministry of muni- 
tions. This new list, although super- 


seding all previous 
supplement to the 
and many of the prices fixed at that 
For export these 
new prices are for delivery f.o.b. port 
of shipment for net cash against docu- 
ments and apply equally to makers, 


merchants and agents. Makers may, 
however, allow to merchants or agents 
a discount not exceeding 1% per cent. 

Appended is a complete list of prices 
as they now are in the British isles. 
The Efiglish price per ton is given as 
well as the American equivalent. 


lists, acts as a 
list of Nov. 18, 


Pig Iron Prices for Export Delivery 


Fixed price per ton 
England United 


HEMATITE— £sd States 
Bast Const mixed Nos. 1, 3 and 3.....ccccceeecencecss 8 12 6 $41.45 
Beottish mind Nos. 1, 2 amd B..ccccccccsacccesvcees 8 12 6 41.45 
om ated Bee, 1, 3 O88 8B. oes veccieccncecedvvades 8 12 6 41.45 
West Coast mixed Nos. 1, 2 amd 8.......ccecccenceves 8 17 6 42.66 

MALLEABLE— 
ee OO GRR ic edece cbb@ddenescd.ccsuckbesee 10 10 0 50.44 
i PO EF Rarer rer er 9 76 45.03 

FOUNDRY AND FORGE— 

Cece TS PR. oc oc Keccdicdcesccccemiseuepis 7 50 34.82 
ee ED rer yyrrrrrrr rrr err 7 50 34.82 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Nottingham No. 3 foundry.. 7 2 6 34.21 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Nottingham No. 4 forge.... 7 00 33.60 
Die CE. oko a cvccw ed cededctcndeteces véaes 76 35.43 
nant GREEN”. 5 5 Suva wie ain dares ale oa Bh odae be Ocbese% 7 76 35.43 
Northamptonshire No, 3 foundry... .......ccceeeeeceeees 7 00 33.60 


Iron and Steel 


Fixed price per ton 
England United 


List £sd States 
Ship, bridge and tank plates..........ccecceneecee A 16100 $79.24 
i: Se :~". > tale ppeseobdd bUeens ents cbaseee ve Cc 17 10 0 81.04 
SP SEED socuc ccna tvbesecbesbhoccesctesenah PI 18 00 86.40 
Ship, bridge and tank thin plates.............e0e0. B 19 10 0 93.64 
Angles and sectional material... ..........0eseeees D 16626 77.41 
Small angles, tees and flats... ........-ccceecceees E 18 10 0 88.84 
Joists, 6 n B-inch and upward.............esee00- H 16 26 77.41 
Rounds, squares and hexagons. .............0ee0e0s F 18 10 0 88.84 
Small rounds, squares and hexagons...........6.s005 a 18 10 0 88.84 
Rails, 60 pounds per yard and Over... .... 26.5 ccenccenees 15 10 0 74.44 
Rails, under 60 pounds per yard down to and including 50 
ES. . veka be dh awl a 6c seenaes cds bo aka ace cal den 15 12 6 75.05 
Katls under 50 pounds per yard down to and ineluding 45 
NS OOP MI a sn dai wnh tes atte ks bapegals (082 ieeke 16 10 0 79.24 
Ralls under 45 pounds per yard down to and including 40 
en ie’ BA. cake Lath bao s 0bse-0 ebb s ateeks Geakhes 18 10 0 88.84 
Rails under 30 pounds per yard down te and including 20 
DONS EP WRI L 5 no oc Ba tenda oc canbe ehepecevctenet Fan 19 10 0 93.64 
Raile wnder 40 pounds per yard down to and including 30 
Se OOF DOs ecck cpodudibdbeadedtndee ch icsentihoct 19 00 91.20 
Steel Prices fo 
Fixed price per ton 
United 
FINISHED MATERIAL— £e6d 
ee WEED Sa Dah d's, b ob6 we bcdckb abe s $iu east bade 18 00 $86.40 
Ship, bridge and tank plates. .......ccccccceccsevccess 14600 67.20 
Chequer plates—-Mild steel, diamond pattern............ 15 10 0 74.44 
EE. WED bb Wowies bien dbs 000d cethee Gens 06.6 beeen 15 00 72.00 
Ship bridge and tank thin plates.............scscsneeee 16 00 76.80 
Re GR CU Bien ic ad dt Ch cecebehacsvsceece 13 12 6 65.45 
Small angles, tees and flats... ........ccccedescceees - 16100 79.24 
nD. “ido .oeb-eneewbun bus baa dad VAs cusbaiee ee eubenals 13 12 6 65.45 
Rails 60 pounds per yard and over............eeeeeees 13 76 64.23 
Rails 50 pounds per yard and over, but under 60 pounds 
ny SERN ache. 6 Ab bebe Ses C6SEREh se 03 06 0b00.b aus OES 18 10 0 64.84 
Rounds, squares and hexagons... .......cccecccccnecee 144650 68.42 
Small rounds, squares and hexagons... ........6cceeeeae 16 10 0 79.24 
RO SRT A Se eee 15 10 0 74.44 


Bar iron 
— a BILLETS AND SLABS— 

Base price covers all ordinary rolling down qualities up 
te .25 carbon inclusive, or up to 32 tons per square 
inch tensile (including Lioyds ship quality) or a 
the maximum ——- of sulphur or 
not specified to be below .06. Test at maker's te 
Be 00. GRE, . cd nicn te dads bane b uates «yb cede (aboot 11126 55.85 


exceeding 32 tonms........ ere ae wins Cuved Oi esese 1815 0 61.25 
(—Hard qualities (such as wire qualities) above .25 carbon 
to .85 earbon ine! where no special of 


Northamptonshire No. 4 forge... .......cceeeesccewence 6176 33.06 
North Staffordshire foundry. ............0ccceseeereeees 7 76 35.43 
North Staffordshire No. 4 forge... ......cccceeceveecese 7 50 34.82 
South Staffordshire, Shropshire and Worcestershire, part mine 

FOE ed < 0% 0.00.0 540 os 0408 e6< Kms Oh veins oROOCRONDS 7126 36.65 
Pe ee SN eka bi 6s Shoes cSembinis ide vedas cceeN 7100 36.04 
Ramee SUR... PONG oc kv dc.0 v win eda Pa dnee cdi etescas 8 40 39.37 

BASIC— 

REET a xc dab ons crcdbeedn o0vcensnadle Eddatbindate 7100 36.04 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Nottingham............... 7 76 35.43 
CR ann os dp teh 0.c ub dno e Gt Saber does Ses 7 76 35.43 
PD; ows c ctu Seton ccd ct desceesuatbbecate 7 76 35.43 
GE ED. aide co nscdadecdcesdcvcetawsesscher 7 786 35.43 
South Staffordshire, Shropshire and Worcestershire........ 7 76 35.43 


Subject to all usual variations for quality which have been sanctioned by the 
ministry for the home trade. 

A drawback is payable to the government on exports of the above materials 
on account of subsidies. 


Prices for Export Delivery 


Rails under 20 pounds per yard down to and including 14 
20 


ORE WEE Is 8 aoa 0 bk ockde bande bo CECUS 6 é00 Joséaess 00 96.00 
Rails under 14 pounds per yard.........-.eccccccescseee 20 10 0 98.44 
Billets per schedule E description A.............-seeeeees 13 10 0 64.84 
Ribaer POE RN WN Cin occ Cabesncccwnsccecsusd 15 00 72.00 
Steel plate cuttings suitable for verolling.................. 13 10 0 64.84 
Rais, hollow bridge, 45 pounds and over...............0.- 17 00 81.60 
Rails, second-hand, all sections... ..........-seeesecceece 13 00 62.40 
Sheet bars and tin plate bars... .....ccceccccicvcccevess 12 17 6 61.86 
RD PR cso r80ss civ cchevoeboanddicpetstues sat 15 15 0 75.65 
SR Se Se Peery oye eo 20 00 96.00 


An extra charge of £3 per ton allowed to be charged by stockholders over 
the maximum prices for home delivery applies equally for export. 

Export drawbacks—-The minister gives notice that export drawbacks on iron 
and steel are only applicable to those classes or descriptions of material for 
which emport prices have been or will be fixed. Export prices will not be fixed 
for manufactured goods nor for descriptions of iron or steel the prices of which 
for home delivery are not controlled. 

The export prices for rails under 45 pounds per yard relate to flat bottom 
doub'e head, bull head and bridge rails. The prices for rails exceeding 45 
pounds per yard relate to flat bottom double head and bull head sections. The 
price for bridge rails 45 pounds per yard and over have been fixed at £17 per ton. 


Home Delivery 


of sulphur and phosphorus is specified with tensile 


strain up to 45 tons per square inch........... «+» 12150 61.25 
INGOTS— 
G—Ingots for rerolling—of same quality and description 
Be ER a a ae ae 9 50 44.42 
Ingots for forging— 
Weight up to 74 tons inclusive................... 18 17 6 66.66 
Weight over 744 tons and up to 20 tons inclusive.... 14 17 6 71.46 
Wes GUE? BO GHD. nicceuneddesomas cdo ddbecicr 15 17 6 76.26 
pan $0 pour pe a Go ‘nding "ab" boi 
be é¥ete ld Wd bese 006s caesebabehecesen 61 
gy Oy Beg pid i Beg Meoeeracrd ane hacer ea . ee 
Fond Pha cstm an 6ebebentuendesthes 77.60 
Ralls under 40" owner "yard down to and icing #0 
ean tasddhes wkede dastetuetssbeende ™ 17 10 0 80.04 
Rails under 30 pounds per yard down to and including 20 
sa 0 Cab Che Ebest rch tire aac ie -»» 18 00 86.40 
wo ae oe we oe ae es 
ee SE On 0 oo i nddecesveatvethurbdesbetanecass 18 10 0 88.84 
Rails under 14 pounds per yard. ..........cseesceesees 9 00 91.20 
Hollow bridge rails 45 pounds per and over......... 15 10 0 74.44 
prices apply to steel supplied either by steel makers or rerollers. 
to should any substantial change 


erials. 
Arrangements have been made with manufacturers of tin plates and of steel 
pete Be Pe ea mg which the equivalent of the subsidies now 


price order telating to tin plates will be amended and prices published im- 
mediately. The maximum prices of steel sheets less than %-inch thick have 
now been abolished. 


— 


Total for Year Shown as 5,346,330 Tons Compared With 6,419,282 Tons in 1917 


and 6,101,874 Tons in 1916—December Shipments Are Lightest of Year— 
Imports in Final Month Increase, Chiefly in Scrap 


URING the month of December 
D exports of iron and steel were 
exceedingly light and _  ship- 
ments for that month showed the 
smallest total of any month since 
July, 1917. Only 356,641 tons of 
these commodities were sent to for- 
eign countries in December, compared 
with 471,427 tons in November, and 
653,344 tons in December, 1917, or 
losses of 114,786 tons and 296,703 tons, 
respectively. For the 12-month period 
ending with December, the 1918 total 
amounted to 5,346,330 tons, and for 
1917, 6,419,282 tons. This is a loss of 





IMPORTS AND. EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 
1915 Imports 


Exports 

380,340 
405,949 
382,113 
349,843 
362,764 


* 





356,641 





1,072,952 tons for 1918, or practically 
17 per cent. For the 12 months end- 
ing December, 1916, exports amounted 
to 6,101,874 tons. 

Imports of iron and steel which 
have been falling off appreciably for 
the past several months were only 
169,659 tons for the calendar year 
1918, or approximately half the 1917 
total of 330,198 tons. For the month 
of December, however, imports showed 
a remarkable increase, reaching a total 
of 28,996 tons, the highest figure re- 
corded since Jily, 1917. In November 


only 11,582 tons of iron and steel 
products were received in this country, 
showing a gain for December of 17,414 
tons, while in December, 1917, the 





IRON ORE IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Twelve months 


December, end’g December, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

Taner 14,776 2,510 38,385 152,713 
ED swéaees 6% inde 2,594 contae 63,715 
GENE “aedéirec 4,259 732 115,354 195,588 
es! whee dedeon 9,848 51,801 632,442 546,069 
Other countries. . 526 1,287 13,578 
Beale > wewaed’s 28,883 58,163 787,468 971,663 


total was 14,642 tons, or 14,354 tons 
below last December’s figure. 

In exports the products registering 
the -most marked declines were pig 





last month of 1918, exports of ingots, 
billets and blooms totaled 63,890 tons, 
compared with 150,024 tons for No- 
vember and 203,085 tons in December, 
1917, losses of 86,134 tons and 139,195 
tons respectively. The only products 
to show increases in December were 
steel rails and structural iron and 
steel. 

Most of the December increase in 
imports was due to scrap. A total of 
20,304 tons of scrap iron and steel 
were shipped into this country during 
that month, compared with only 2880 
tons in November, 1918, and 3428 tons 
in December, 1917. Bar iron also 
showed an increase from 136 tons in 








IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 


Twelve months 


December, ending December 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
vasedude $1 857 2,160 145,574 
eucee 24.577 67,593 269,527 656,220 


gots & bi'ms 63,890 203,085 1,786,289 2,017,113 


Wire rods .... 11,749 20,759 148,520 181,938 
Steel rails ... 44,982 50,605 453,944 512,669 
Steel bars..... 89,001 78,928 579,138 626,453 
Iron bars 10,167 6,919 63,366 56,332 
Struc. iron and 

Se <eeadas 28,045 34,032 232,714 294,150 
Hoops, bands 


3,800 7,342 50,672 58,768 
Sheets & plates 78,573 84,895 824,871 831,732 
Tin and terne 





ORGD- ~ 0.0080 14,640 24,416 258,533 232,795 
Barbed wire .. 4,043 14,907 235,079 193,467 
All other wire. 11,913 17,141 157,219 201,470 
Cut nails .... 252 614 3,825 4,525 
Wire nails .... 5,717 16,829 78,727 114,913 
All other nails 

incl. tacks... 958 1,681 11,789 19,350 
Pipes & fittings 9,748 15,992 145,940 204,760 
R. R. spikes.. 763 1,286 9,969 21,189 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 

and washers. . 3,231 4,362 28,331 32,261 
Horseshoes .... 100 671 2,857 8,402 
Cast radiators. . 461 430 2,860 5,201 

ME  ebeades 356,641 653,344 5,346,330 6,419,282 





iron, scrap, billets, ingots and blooms, 
barbed wire and nails. December 
shipments of pig iron amounted to 
24,577 tons, 6248 tons below the No- 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Twelve months 


December, end’g December, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
. Sea 1,670 5,143 34,711 76,786 
Tn. chases éocees 20,304 3,428 63,730 180,034 
i TP 599 1 2,020 2,240 
Ingots, blooms and 
Se andma nese 3,635 2,446 41,074 44,196 
Structural shapes... 112 777 «68,504 ~=—s 6, 215 
Ee -letese abdhens 1,875 1,428 8,705 9,263 
Sheets and plates.. 60 214 #+1,517 1,748 
Tin and terme plate ..... «i... 32 124 
. Sar 741 873 6,689 8,533 
Wire rods ........ 332 7,677 1,059 
Te i nes os dee 28,996 14,642 169,659 330,198 





vember with 30,825 tons, and only 
about one-third of the December, 1917, 
tonnage of 67,593. Exports of semi- 
finished material were the smallest 
recorded since January, 1916. In the 





EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Pig Semi-finished 


1916 iron material 
Sh. sotdavondhbededceoce ct 19,319 55,315 
Dt Anamlawes ceeaceecoses 15,061 87,406 
Bb 4 WeoScesbeseepesccene 19,489 107,675 
BER wee dedesdesecsecescs 18,518 88,764 
Bs 00 0esbdnes cvensiveocs 28,293 142,782 
SD Sande bbeodoccbeabocce 48,770 116,316 
SEE? Geoeesesecetcoegeeee 28,718 135,827 
MD ~ehs Obebes secs cédedoe 60,264 160,921 
| Mn 99060000 0644000 64,122 163,104 
i. dbbeevesescesésbvooce 92,756 162,669 
Dy ible peecweceebs cde0se 106,781 120,883 
Ph. S8abbcoeeses 400 eseee 105,195 162,901 

1917 
Dr bul HbSbdeceoescecce 69,146 183,656 
St Make Sbeéee c0eddeegor 49,018 131,566 
Dn ebhseeesspaceeesees 69,629 193,469 
EE ehacabbeee¢reveceoes 44,783 162,209 
Tc ieiabedes ce vaswbavee 61,112 168,158 
ET bade Gpedeceseoesocos 83,406 190,907 
PE esbebehte cocececcocs 32,305 106,085 
i. obebebesesececcsce ss 62,083 170,603 
GE sedeeseccconccsccccs 44,287 148,932 
Gn” “eae desde Sededeocoecods 47,115 209,667 
Ti ceawage edeebeoss coer 25,733 150,120 
De Thacéiaeetad ded? ceowe 67,593 203,085 

1918 
Shr Bab cob ued wehbe codeine 20,581 195,385 
Daechteodbeoesosteceses 10,540 173,272 
DT ec coebbesdovesecess 9,849 144,443 
ny déedecadesésenseecse< 11,282 177,128 
Sn" Aeies Jnadébobsecoove 22,567 159,299 
MED bbeb6.060 000000 060600 22,896 139,377 
. Shamibebetesuvecesece 20,265 129,612 
BE  sosdedosdcobsoeccces 26,028 189,851 
Gi | «Vedsesetoceevovorvcese 34,404 135,450 
Gs “encedasd codedetacecs 35,452 125,023 
B® wodabade 6cenanesecce's 30,825 150,024 
Was « ce wemeed 600s bsdebere 24,577 63,890 





November, to 599 tons in December, 
while rail imports increased from 68 
tons to 1875 tons. Semifinished mate- 
rial showed a slight decline, falling 
from 4759 tons in November, to 3635 
tons in December. 

Iron ore imports for the year 1918 
totaled 787,468 tons, or 184,195 tons 
less than in 1917, with a total of 971,- 
663 tons. Only 28,883 tons of iron ore 
were received in this country during 
the month of December, compared 
with 74,698 tons in November, and 
58,163 tons in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1917. 


1918 Steel Exports Drop Sharply ; 
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Disagree on Bill 


For Settlement of Contracts—Commis- 
sion Plan, However, is Defeated 


Washington, Feb. 4—(By Wire)— 
Conferees on the war contract bill 
reported a disagreement today to 
their respective branches of congress. 
It was understood, however, that the 
war department and business interests 
scored a victory in their opposition to 
the pian to create a commission for 
settlement of the contracts. The 
senate conferees are said to have 
yielded to the house conferees’ de- 
mand that the commission plan be 
abandoned. Other points of disagree- 
ment relat¢d to the senate amend- 
ment to reimburse producers. of 
minerals and the amendment to re- 
quire army officers to make affidavits. 
Disagreement over the former amend- 
ment was of minor importance and 
resulted from the desire of the house 
to vote on it as a separate measure 
before permitting it to go into the 
contract bill. It is expected that both 
the senate and house will act on the 
bill in a day or two, and instruct 
their conferees as to the course they 
should pursue when conferences are 
resumed, It is believed an agree- 
ment between the house and senate 
will be reached soon. 


Cleveland Cliffs Enters | 


Coke Iron Market 


A new factor is added to the mer- 
chant pig iron business by the entrance 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. into 
the active field of sales of coke pig 
iron, which took place Feb. 1, 1919. 

This company was the shipper of 
the first ore from the Lake Superior 
district in 1850, and has had a long 
and successful career in the mining 
of Lake Superior iron ores. The com- 
pany owns a large acreage of mineral 
and timber lands in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, and its mines on 
the Marquette range produce about 
2,500,900 tons of ore annually. The 
timber is removed and shipped to the 
saw mill, woodenware plants and 
paper mills. The hardwood which is 
not suitable for these purposes is sent 
to carbonization plants which produce 
wood alcohol and other chemicals, 
while the charcoal is used in furnaces 
at Marquette and Gladstone which 
have an output of 75,000 tons of char- 
coal pig iron per year. This iron is 
sold by the Superior Charcoal Iron 
Co. of Grand Rapids. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has 
just formed a pig iron sales depart- 
ment, and has arranged td sell the pig 
iron of the Cleveland Furnace Co., 
which operates two modern blast fur- 
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naces and a by-product coke plant at 
Cleveland. David T. Croxton, presi- 
dent and one of the original promoters 
of Cleveland Furnace Co., becomes 
associated with ‘the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron €o. as manager of its pig iron 
sales department, and continues as 
president of Cleveland Furnace Co. 
Raymond S. Fox, well known in the 
pig iron trade, having had many years 
of experience with the Columbus Iron 


“& Steel Co., Walter, Wallingford & 


Co. and Hickman, Williams & Co., 
is appointed sales manager; and T. L. 
Wickenden, formerly with the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. and Lackawanna 
Steel Co., joins the sales force. 


Foundry Equipment Body 


Will be Permanent 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—The temporary 
association of foundry equipment 
manufacturers, effected at the Mil- 
waukee convention last October at 
the request of the war industries 
board, at a meeting at the William 
Penn hotel here today decided to con- 
tinue the organization in permanent 
form. It will be known as _ the 
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Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
association and starts off with 25 
members. 

The » executive committee chosen 
consista f Vernon E. Minich of the 
Sand Mixing Machinery Co, New 
York City; James T. Lee of the 
Vulcan Engineering Sales Co., Chi- 
cago; F. G. Smith of the Cleveland 
Osborne Co., Cleveland; R. H. Bourne 
of the Whiting Fotundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill.; and Elmer E. Rich 
of the Rich Foundry Equipment Co., 
Chicago. The officers are: Vernon E. 
Minich, president; F. G. Smith, vice 
president, and A. O. Backert, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

To foster better trade practices; tb 
reform abuses existing or arising if 
the trade; to defuse reliable and 
accurate trade information; to elimi- 
nate excessive costs due to unneces- 
sary multiplicity of styles and types 
of equipment, and to lend full strength 
toward co-operating with other busi- 
ness associations with an idea of im- 
proving, strengthening and stabilizing 
the business interests of the country 
are the objects of the new organiza- 
tion. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 


Copper 
Oe GAN epee eka deb kns cc ctsvocedorgeds 19.25 
ph Ie errr rs rere ts 19.00 
BU BR dace ccp edu iewedbcccessetveaddc 18.75 
Feb. Docbotascec¥cenh 4 dbvecenFewensn 18.75 
iiss vc dk -Vekagceh se Cuves <040ee4 18.75 


Tin 





+Spot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York S&t. Louls Alumi- anti- 

tin basis basis num mony 
72.50 5.50 6.60 33.00 7.50 
72.50 5.50 6.55 33.00 7.50 
72.50 5.25 6.55 33.00 7.50 
72.50 5.25 6.40 33.00 7.50 
72.50 5.25 6.35 33.00 7.50 


¢United States Steel Products (Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.’s price. 





EW YORK, Feb. 4.—The past week has wit- 
N nessed a continuation of the downward 

tendency in the nonferrous metal markets. 
Copper, lead, spelter and antimony have sold or been 
offered at lower levels. Tin remains under strict 
control, its price being maintained artificially. Manu- 
facturing consumers in all lines are waiting for orders 
to cover their raw material requirements. They are 
not anticipating these needs. Copper and lead pro- 
duction now is proceeding at the rate of about 60 
per cent of capacity. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. last week 
reduced its lead price to 5.25¢, New York basis, 
4.95¢e, East St. Louis, a reduction of $5 a ton 
However, previous to this reduction, outside sellere 
had been gelling some lead,at Se. The leading in- 
terest’s move, instead of stimulating demand, merely 
caused a return of the previous lethargy. The out- 
side market now may be quoted 4.95¢ to 5e, New 
York. 

The spelter market has softened further. Some 
February shipment prime western spelter sold at 
6.35¢, East St. Louis basis, although larger pro- 
ducers have been quoting 6.50c. Speculators have 
been showing increased interest in spelter at around 


current levels. High grade spelter is quoted 8.50c 
to 9.50ce. 


The tin situation shows little change from week) 


to week. This market is under strict control of 
the tin administration. The plan to allocate the 
stocks held by the United States Steel Products Co. 
is reported to have made some progress, consumers 
having agreed to take upwards of 4000 tons, whereas 
there remains about 6000 tons to be disposed of. 
Domestic smelted tin is offered rather freely at 
68.50c for electrolytic; 67.50c for 99 per cent. 


all the way up to 23c. Much depends upon the 
results of the trip of leading officials of copper com- 
panies, who now are in Europe investigating the cop- 
per situation there. The official British copper price) 
is 18.50¢. Casting copper has sold at 18c; lake 
copper is nominally quoted 21c. 

Some resale aluminum is off on the market at 
81.50c, for virgin ingot. The leading interest con- 
tinues to quote 33¢c for 98 to 99 per cent virgiv 


ingot. 
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Huge Loss of Steel Brings Problem 


Obliteration of Millions of Tons of American Material on Foreign Battlefields Dis- 


rupts Normal Cycle of Scrap Recovery and Furnishes Subject for Thought- 
ful Study in Metallurgical Circles—Some Compensating Factors 


AN the United States ship mil- 
c; lions of tons of steel to Europe 
for war use, which never will 
be returned, lose thousands of tons in 
sunken ships and equipment and other- 
wise rob the future flow of scrap 
without feeling the effects for years 
to come? 

Has the deflection of steel from 
normal purposes of replacement 
caused usual reservoirs to be drained 
to meet the shortage that has existed 
during the past year and thus de- 
pleted the country’s reserve? 

Will a return to ordinary channels 
of peace cause steel to be used freely 
for replacement of wornout metal the 
coming year and years following, re- 
placements deferred by the war, thus 
releasing scrap that would have been 
transformed into new steel before 
this time had it not been for the de- 
mands of war? 

Will this flow of old material, re- 
leased by the domiestic use of new 
steel, be sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s need for scrap? 

Will the world hunger for steel, 
much of which must be met from 
sources in this country, continue to 
take such tonfiage away that the re- 
turn flow of scrap will be diminished 
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beyond the tonnage already lost be- 
cause of the war? 

These are a few of the questions 
that arise to confront a survey aimed 
at determining the probable effect of 
the war on the scrap industry. For 
the war has caused conditions that 
must react on this source of raw 
material and probably with 
effect than on many others. 

The scrap industry is one of the 
greatest in this country and one of 
the most essential. Unlike ore, the 
supply is not already provided, await- 
ing the transportation 
facility to render it available. 
is simply a by-product and its ton- 
nage depends on many factors. All 
steel and iron once fashioned into a 
form of usefulness is started on its 
journey toward the scrap yard and 
the furnace. No sooner is it formed 
than it begins to become scrap. It 
may be back in the furnace in a few 
days, as in the case of 
crops, borings and turnings, defective 
material and the like, and it may 
endure a hundred years in a_sky- 
scraper, in a public building or in an 
anvil. Probably the greater part of 
the new steel gets: back in the course 
of a few years as railroad cars, rails 


greater 


miner and 
Scrap 


shearings, 





and bridges outwear their 
and are 


torn down to make way for new, and 


purpose 
replaced, as buildings are 
as ordinary industrial and household 
equipment, farm machinery and vehi- 
cles serve their time and are dis- 
carded. 

The length of this cycle depends 
on many variable factors Rails on 
a main track curve wear away faster 
than on a straight secondary track 
A steel 
than a bridge. 


frame building lasts longer 
A passenger car wears 
longer than one carrying freight. 
Machine shop equipment lasts longer 
than farm implements. Yet there is 
so much replacement and so much 
material cast aside in manufacturing 
processes all the time that the flow 
of scrap back to furnaces for con 
version into new steel or iron is fairly 
steady and usually sufficient for all 
demands. 
Manufacturers using pig iron and 
scrap in their practice can vary ‘the 
conditions 


proportion as warrant. 


They use scrap when it is more 


plentiful and cheaper than iron and 


lessen the proportion in times of 


scarcity. Thus a balance is main- 


tained under ordinary circumstances. 


There is even an accumulation of 








TONS OF SCRAP PRODUCED BY ALLIED SHELLS, THIS IS WHAT IS LEFT OF A GERMAN ARTILLERY TRAIN THAT HAS BEEN UNDER FIRE 
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CHINESE COOLIES BEHIND THE LINES IN FRANCE SORTING 


scrap ordinarily, thousands of tons 
being hidden away from the trade 
in hundreds of bypaths whence it 
comes forth only in response to in- 


tensive search or inviting price levels. 
reservoir or re- 
in time 


This is a_ great 
serve which can be called on 
of need to make up any deficit in the 
movement of material. It 
provides a margin of safety against 
the day of shortage, though it usually 


current 


costs considerable to bring it into 
effect. 
This was the condition that existed 


when the war started a few years 
ago and American industry was called 
never before to furnish great 
tonnages of steel to the nations. en- 
the struggle. The normal 
tonnage was in motion, the 
was well filled and 
industry was pursuing its 
way. Industry had all it needed. 
Prices were low, but as scrap has no 
inherent value, only a use value, no- 
body cared particularly what the price 
level was. It was in keeping with 
the prices of new metal. 

When the demand of Europe for 
machinery, munitions, supplies of all 
kinds and ships began to absorb the 
energies of steel mills and foundries 
more scrap was needed. Soon the 
usual channels began to run slack and 
buyers scoured the country for accu- 
mulations in the hands of country 
dealers and in industrial yards. 
Prices up to that time had not been 
sufficient to tempt them forth. Soon 
however under a rising market, these 
supplies began to move to the con- 
suming centers and thence to the 
melting plants and mills for conver- 
sion into new steel. It was not long 
before these sources began to show 
the effect of this drain and closer 
combing was necessary to find and 


on as 


gaged in 
flow of 
great reservoir 
the 
ever. 


scrap 





SHELL CASES 


make available the material thus 
hidden away. 

As war demands increased when the 
United States entered the conflict, 
less steel and iron was available for 
use in this country and the ordinary 
volume of scrap coming from re- 
placements was diminished markedly. 
Railroads, always a source of much 
scrap, since they are the largest users 
of ferrous products, were alloted few 
rails, bought no new cars, made old 
equipment serve as long as possible 
and thus shut the dam against much 
of the scrap ordinarily entering the 
market from their yards. 

Building operations practically 
ceased and dismantling of old struc- 
tures became less, since they were 
needed for occupancy as long as they 
would serve. In short, with a less- 


ened supply of new steel for domestic 
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use, though the total steel and iron 
production was increased, the return 
flow of scrap. was diminished. The 
excess of steel was being shipped 
abroad in shells, in tractors, railway 
equipment, machine tools, finished 
steel and a thousand other forms, or 
was being fashioned into ships many 
of which were being sent to the bot- 
tom of the ocean by torpedoes or 
mires. 

Ther the scrap market began to 
feel the effect of the pincer move- 
ment. Normal sources produced less 
and the accumulations were nearly 
exhausted. Yet the call for scrap did 
not diminish, as steel mills and 
foundries were driving production as 
never before. Shortages began to 
appear. Except that a maximum price 
had been set it is probable that com- 
petition would have sent bids to al- 
most any level. Mills used forms of 
scrap not ordinarily regarded as well 
suited to existing practice. Con- 
sumers sought to buy at distant 
points, thus tending to rob those in- 
dustries which normally would have 
obtained this scrap. Embargoes soon 
stopped this practice. 

As soon as weather conditions in 
1918 allowed free movement of fuel 
and raw materials and industry re- 
sumed production, a shortage in al- 


most all grades of scrap appeared. 
Throughout the year this was in 
evidence. Conditions were tight and 


mills were forced to revise their mix- 
tures to use less scrap and more pig 
iron. Some grades disappeared from 
the general market because they were 
being dealt in directly between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Only the coming of peace, with its 
inevitable pause in activity at the 
close of the year, halted this increas- 





WRECKED GERMAN AIRPLANES FURNISHED A SELECT GRADE OF SCRAP 
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SCRAP OF THR BATTLEFIELD. THE UPPER VIEW SHOWS THE LITTER OVER THE GROUND WHERE HAXKD FIGHTING HAS OCCURRED A DAMAGED 
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ing shortage in practically all grades. 

Some well informed scrap men be- 
lieve that the normal volume of scrap 
will be curtailed for years to come, 
because of the millions of tons of 
steel sent abroad, all lost to this 
country as far as their scrap value 
is concerned. This tonnage will not 
return to American furnaces for con- 
version into new steel. Some is lost 
to the world by being sunk at sea, 
some is buried too deep in the earth 
for salvage and some is locked up in 
permanent improvements abroad where 
it will remain for many years. 


Drain on Wealth 


In any event, great tonnages of ore 
have been converted into steel, the 
natural wealth of the country has 
been*used in the production of useful 
material, and this material has been 
put out of bounds for all time. With 
reserves depleted and millions of tons 
of new material never to reappear as 
scrap for American furnaces and mills 
can the normal volume of scrap be 
expected for years to come? Many 
observers believe this shortage will 
be feit for years and until a balance 
has been strack by gradual adjust- 
ment. 

But another school of thought 
adopts a different viewpoint and ad- 
vances excellent arguments in support 
of its position. These observers say 
that the past few years have borne 
their own burden of shortage and 
have liquidated the debt caused by 
foreign shipments. They say that 
cessation of new steel supply to 
domestic users stopped more or less 
completely the usual program of re- 
pair and replacement and the latter 
now awaits upon the change from war 
to peace to meet it with new material. 
As soon as new rails, new cars and 
new parts are received by railroads, 
these observers . believe, scrap will 
begin to come out in normal volume. 
The same will be true of other usual 
sources. Repressed activities are ex- 


pected to resume where they were - 


left off and should go ahead with in- 
€reased impetus as a result of the 
long repression, 

The argument in this case is that 
for every tor of new steel provided 
in usual domestic channels the normal 
percentage of replaced scrap. will be 
released. This should take care of 
mill and foundry needs and the empty 
reserves in factory .yard and with 
country dealers will be refilled grad- 
wally until the next period of stress 
again calls upon this store. 

This position as to the future of 
scrap might be called the opportunist 
view which assumes that each period 
cares for its own needs. It believes 
that the shortage caused by European 
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shipments has been met from existing 
reserves and that the future will take 
care of itself with the material re- 
leased by new work, in proportion as 
new steel is made. In a period of 
great activity the volume will be 
large. If there should be a slack 
period less will be available but, 
equally, less well be needed. . 

Another situation must be taken 
into account in forming an opinion 
in this matter. It seems almost a 
certainty that much of the iron and 
steel produced in this country in the 
next few years must be sent abroad 
for reconstruction in the devastated 
areas and to help fill the shortage 
caused by the interrupted operation 
and destruction of steel plants there. 

Though France has, regained her 
iron mines, her »are. ruined. 
Likewise much ma€hinery from both 
France and Belgian plants is said to 
have been removed to Germany. At 
the best, it: will take much time to 
return or replace these plant facil- 
ities and meantime this country must 
lend a hand. 

Thus the drain on production here 
will continue, though in less degree. 
The tonnage that never will become 
scrap for use in this country will be 
added to, while production is not 
likely to be lessened. As a result a 
middle point of view in forecasting 
conditions seems most likely to be 
borne out. Replacement in this coun- 
try will be limited in proportion to 
the tonnage of steel demanded abroad 
and thus the return of scrap will be 
lessened, while there will be small 
opportunity to restore the reserve for 
future needs. 


Building for Permanence 


Another factor which will have its 
effect on the production of scrap 
in the next year or two is the use 
to which new material is to be put. 
It seems probable that after the great 
industrial expansion of the past year 
or two to meet demands of war 
work, less building will be done for 
manufacturing purposes, which largely 
constitutes a permanent use and af- 
fords a slow return of scrap. Mer- 
cantile buildings and office structures 
probably will not be built in as large 
numbers as usual because of the pres- 
ent comparatively high costs. The 
latter militate against investment in 
income property that must compete 
with other buildings representing far 
less investment. Thus two needs for 
steel in which the possibility of scrap- 
ping for many years is small will not 
be as active contenders for new mate- 
rial as usual. On the other hand 
there seems a likelihood that ship 
construction will be. heavy. This 
destination of steel results either in 
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long delay in its reaching the scrap 
stage or its loss at sea when it never 
becomes available*for re-use. 

Another facter to be considered is 
whether a large demand will develop 
for bar iron and hard steel bars, both 
produced from scrap without admix- 
ture of pig iron. If these materials 
are used largely much scrap will be 
needed for their production. If they 
are passed by and steel is used in 
their place, less old material will be 
demanded, because a larger proportion 
of pig iron enters into steel. 


War Is Valuable Teacher 


Some valuable lessons in handling 
raw material have been learned as a 
result of the war and the shortages 
that have developed. The country’s 
industries have been forced to make 
a short supply suffice and as a re- 
sult have been handling it more 
quickly and thus adding to its avail- 
ability. Transportation methods have 
been improved and scrap has become 
more fluid. It has been moving more 
quickly from source to destination 
and a small supply has served the 
purpose of a larger since delays have 
been minimized. Doubtless a con- 
tinued restriction of supply will re- 
sult in a continuation of this im- 
proved condition or still further 
expedition in handling. 

To state the tonnage of steel 
shipped from this country to France 
and other allied countries is impos- 
sible. No account has been kept by 
the export bureaus of “the United 
States of material sent abroad for 
government use. The war and navy 
departments have guarded as military 
secrets the tonnages they have han- 
dled. Ordinary exports have been 
less than normal while shipments for 
the war use of the United States it- 
self have been tremendous. They in- 
volve not only munitions, but a 
complete railroad and its equipment; 
material for docks and storehouses 
and the machinery for their mainte- 
nance; loading and unloading equip- 
ment; trucks; airplanes; guns; barbed 
wire and almost every form of. steel 
and iron. 

The best figure that could be named 
to cover these shipments would be 
an estimate. It has been stated that 
60,000,000 tons is not an excessive 
figure, which is greater than the total 
steel production of this country for a 
year. This tonnage represents a total 
loss as far as scrap return is con- 
cerned. It will never enter into the 
making of steel in this country, un- 
less conditions are such that it can 
be returned as ballast, a plan that 
seems unlikely to be followed. 

Much of the steel thus sent abroad 
is in the form of permanent improve- 
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ments which will be used by the 
French government for years to come. 
Another portion already is in the 
form of scrap, such as burst shells, 
barbed wire, wrecked equipment and 


the like. The latter largely is con- 
centrated along the battle fronts. 
Some of it is being easily salvaged 
but a great deal is in positions where 
special efforts will be necessary to 
redeem it for use. Even a fractional 
reclamation will take years. 

In its present industrial condition 
France cannot utilize the mountains, 
of salvaged material that will be 
accumulated and it will not be avail- 
able until the steel plants of that 
country have been rehabilitated. In 
the meantime, new steel must be 
furnished from this country. When 
its furnaces are ready for it, France 
will be able to convert all this tre- 
mendous wastage of war into useful 
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material and thus relieve the demand 
on other countries. © 

An American firm now is manu- 
facturing a special tractor to be used 
on the battlefields of France for the 
salvaging of metals. This work is to 
be done under the direction of the 
military authorities and it is under- 
stood that the soil will not be re- 
leased for cultivation until it has been 
cleared. One purpose is to avoid 
danger from unexploded shells or 
mines which might be set off by a 
plow. The French out of designs of 
thrift, desire to rechaim and save all 
this valuable metal as a raw material 
supply. As such it will require less 
effort for conversion than is the case 
with iron ore. 

To sum up the situation as it ap- 
pears to thoughtful men in the scrap 
industry the shortage during the war 
period was due to the diversion of 


Proper Care of Grinding 


RINDING compounds and lubri- 
cants relative to the merits of 
the various makes of such mate- 

rials offered on the market to users of 
grinding machines is a question of much 
discussion. As this question involves 
sO many points, it seems fitting to sug- 
gest that almost any lubricant from 
clear water to clear oil is satisfactory 
on a grinding machine, with certain 
modifications. Clear water, of course, 
would cause trouble in the machine, be- 
cause it would rust the parts, Therefore, 
there is a certain element introduced in 
grinding compounds to serve as rust 
preventives. 

The principal function of the com- 
pound or lubricant, however, is to carry 
away the heat from the grinding wheel, 
and the emulsion which is composed 
of a large percentage of water effective- 
ly performs this function. Certain grades 
of oil are introduced to serve as a 
lubricating medium between the cutting 
particles of the wheel and the work. 
Thus, we frequently call these com- 
pounds lubricants. 

The emulsion must be of such a con- 
sistency that it will not readily float 
chips of steel or small particles of 
abrasive worn from the face of. the 
wheel, because as these small particles 
are pumped around through the mixture 
upon the work they frequently cause 
scratches in the face of the work which 


afte detrimental when highly reflecting 


surfaces are being ground. 
Certain compounds when used re- 
peatedly for a long time without renew- 





Abstract of an article from Grits and Grinds, pub- 


* lished by Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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ing or refreshing become more or less 
stagnant; and when mixed with the 
steel chips, abrasive, and bond from the 
wheel, there is a certam chemical action 
that takes place and an odor is given 
off from the compound which is dis- 
agreeable. 

Where grinding departments have a 
large number of machines, it is always 
advisable to have a man look after the 
mixing of the compounds and the clean- 
ing of the settling tanks. To accom- 
plish this, extra removable settling tanks 
are sometimes employed, that they may 
be removed from the main tank and 
replaced with an empty or fresh settling 
tank, allowing the grinding operation 
to proceed. However, when the com- 
pound must be renewed the tank must 
be cleaned out by shoveling the settle- 
ment out of the bottom and thoroughly 
cleaning it, remixing the lubricant in 
accordance with the directions of the 
maker. 

Another difficulty with grinding com- 
pounds is the fact that they sometimes 
foam and rise up in the tank, overflow- 
ing the edges and causing untidy con- 
ditions around the machine base and 
floor. This is usually traced to the 
fact that there is an element in the 
mixture which causes the foaming, or 
the mixture has been mixed in too large 
a proportion of compound to water. 
In some lubricants, if foaming is no- 
ticed, a slight sprinkling of kerosene 
in the foam, either from an ordinary 
squirt can or sprinkling in with the 
hand, overcomes this trouble. 

The individual tank, or in other words 
a tank for each machine, is much the 
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steel and iron to foreign destinations 
which limited replacements in this 
country and caused a lessened volume 
of old material from usual sources. 
The restoration of an ample supply 
of steel for domestic use promises 
to release much normal scrap which 
has been kepi tied up by war condi- 
tions. Continued demand for steel 
by Europe for reconstruction will 
tend to prolong the period of delayed 
replacements in this country. Changed 
proportions of the usual demand will 
operate to limit the use of steel for 
such purposes where the normal proc- 
ess of scrap return is slow and to 
increase the use along lines which 
from their character, more quickly 
produce scrap. Finally France will 
utilize scrap metals now on her soil 
as soon as adequate manufacturing 
facilities are restored, thus in time 
reducing the demand for our steel. 


Lubricants 


better way to handle the lubricating 
problem. Central pumping stations and 
large settling tanks give more or less 
trouble; and unless a great deal of time 
and attention ig given to taking care 
of them, they have many more disad- 
vantages than advantages. Simplicity 
in the equipment employed is to be 
desired in handling lubricants. 


Producing Sheet Zine 


For many years nearly all the sheet 
zinc made in the United States was 
produced by two of the older and larger 
companies—the Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zine Co., of La Salle, Ill, and the Illi- 
nois Zinc Co., in the adjoining town of 
Peru, Ill. Other companies, particularly 
the manufacturers of glass fruit jars 
having zinc tops, have rolled zinc for 
their own use, and some that furnish 
sheet zinc to lithographers have also 
rolled their own zinc. The great de- 
mand since the beginning of the war 
for sheet zinc to line packing cases made 
for shipment overseas, especially cases 
containing munitions or other material 
that is likely to be affected by salt air, 
has led still other firms into the business 
of rolling zinc. In addition to the two 
companies mentioned specifically the fol- 
lowing firms now make rolled zinc: Ball 
Brothers Glass Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind. ; 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va.; New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, 
Pa.;. American Zinc Products Co., 
Greencastle, Ind.; Edes Mfg. Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; E. Phillip & Sons, South 
Hanover, Mass., and the Platt Brothers 
& Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Machine Shop Trucks Reclaim Guns 


Repairs on the Spot or Near the Place Where Artillery is Put Out of Com- 


mission by Enemy Fire Made Possible by Mobile Repair Shops— 
Designed by Ordnance Department for Army in France 


RACTICAL conservation was 
one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of 51 months of warfare 
which ended when Germany signed 
the armistice. This was par- 
ticularly true of the latter months, 
after America had entered the con- 


Much has been written regard- 
different methods employed 
conservation of materials, 
shoes, clothing, etc. One well known 
conservation principle is that adopted 
by Marshal) Foch with reference to 
manpower. In the early days of the 
war, many lives were wasted without 
doubt but later every possible means 
was used to conserve the soldiery 
and no man was lost unnecessarily. 
It recently has become known that 
had the war continued until the spring 
of 1919, it was contemplated that no 
American soldiers would be sent over 
the top, unless in tanks, armored cars, 
etc. Now with the lifting of the 
veil of secrecy and the removal of 
the bars of censorship, ,another form 
of saving comes to light. This is 
the conservation of guns, artillery, 
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and other heavy implements of warfare. 

Familiar sights in 1918 on this 
side of the ocean, in cities of manu- 
facturing districts and on roads be- 
tween them, were the long rolling 
lines of standardized regulation auto 
trucks. These ever moved forward 
to seaports and thence on board ships 
for transportation overseas. So well 
did the United States shipping board 
take care of these that on Dec. 1, 
1918, but six trucks were in stock 
on this side of the ocean at depots, 
camps and ports and in transit to 
them. In course of time, those trucks 
took up their almost constant move- 
ment backward and forward on the 
other side. 


Artillery Repair Trucks Introduced 


Another sight which became almost 
equally familiar before the armistice 
brought a cessation of hostilities, was 
the movement of the artillery repair 
trucks. While quantity production 
was attained only a relatively short 
time before Nov. 11, several hundred 
of the light repair trucks and many 
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of the heavy ones were in France 
and in use prior to that date. 

Im many previous wars when guns 
required repairs, an involved process 
of removal and transfer to machine 
shops back of the lines was neces- 
sary. This was accompanied by cost- 
ly replacement. Attendant delays 
without modern transportation facili- 
ties, .were expensive both in point 
of time and lives. By the introduc- 
tion of trucks into modern warfare, 
the saving of much time, labor and 
materials was effected. The develop- 


ment of the artillery repair truck 
browght about the saving of many 
guns, which otherwise would have 


been cast aside on the field of battle 
and allowed to remain indefinitely 
until reclaimed. These artillery re- 
pair trucks brought the machine shop 
to the gun. Im the case of the light 
trucks, they were found at the actual 
while the heavier ones 
remained some distance back of it. 
Designed by the ordnance depart- 
ment, these gun repair shops on 
wheels were produced for the army 


FIG. 1—LIGHT ARTILLERY 8-TON REPAIR TRUCK ON F, W. D. CHASSIS, EQUIPPED WITH TOOLS FOR REPAIRING GUNS AT BATTLE FRONT. BY 
LOWERING THE SIDES AND REAR AS SHOWN, AN ADDITIONAL WIDTH OF FOUR FEET AND LENGTH OF TWO FEET IS OBTAINED. 


THE 2-TON NASH CHASSIS CARRIES THE SAME BODY 
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in France with the idea that a gun 
saved is the same as a gun made. 
They were equipped with lathes, 
forges, welding outfits and tools of 
ali descriptions in order that guns put 
out of commission by enemy fire, etc., 
might be quickly reclaimed. Prac- 
tically all kinds of repairing except 
the relining of the guns was done on 
these trucks and their trailers. 

The usual delays ensued in the orig- 


FIG. 2—LIGHT ARTILLERY. 2-TON SUPPLY TRUCK. 





IT CARRIES A BLACKSMITH FORGE, 
GUNS, AS WELL AS ALL NECESSARY SUPPLIES 


inal designing of these repair trucks. 
In some cases the were 
humorous as well as One 
designer endeavored to place a lathe, 
milling machine, shaper, 
planer, etc., on one truck. 
he was not familiar with 
requirements of such 
equipment. 

Finally, 
and 


reasons 
numerous. 


grinder, 
Obviously 
the 
machinery 


espace 

and 
after experiments 
efforts of 


many 


expert designers in 





CARPENTER TOOLS AND OIL FOR RECUPERATORS FOR 


co-operation with machinery and tool 


ance de 


builders, the ord: partment pe! 


truck 


trucks with trailers 


fected the light artillery 


and the heavier 


These were manned by soldiers trained 


in’ the ordnance motor instruction 
schools. Students at work on the 
light equipment repa truck which 
carries equipment to repair clothing, 


harness, rifles, pistols and _ other 


small materials are shown in Fig. 8 





FIG. 3—LIGHT ARTILLERY 3-TON REPAIR TRUCK ON F. 
TRUCK’S LEFT SIDE. THE CANVAS CURTAINS ARE ROLLED UP TO SHOW ARRANGEMENT OF TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. 
NASH CHASSIS PRESENTS THE SAME APPEARANCE 


W. D. CHASSIS, WITH SIDES AND REAR END UP, SHOWING EXTERIOR EQUIPMENT. ON 
THE 2-TON 
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FIG. 4—TRAILER 
OF HEAVY MO- 
BILE REPAIR 
SHOP, EQUIPPED 
WITH AN 18- 
INCH LATHE. 
THESE HEAVIER 
TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS ARE 
STATIONED 
SOME DISTANCE 
BACK FROM 
BATTLE FRONT. 
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FIG. S—CAMOU- 
FLAGED STOCK 
ROOM TRAILER 
TO CARRY 
PARTS, ETC. ALL 
TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS PRE- 
SENT THIS AP. 
PEARANCE WHEN 
CLOSED 


FIG. 6—TRAILER 
OF HEAVY Mo- 
BILE REPAIR 
SHOP, EQUIPPED 
WITH A LARGE 
MILLING MA- 
CHINE 


















A light artillery repair shop com- 
prises 12 vehicles. Three are artillery 
repair trucks, as shown in Figs. 1 
and 3; three are 2-ton supply trucks, 
shown in Fig. 2, each of which carry 
a blacksmith forge, carpenter - tools 
and oil for recuperators for guns and 


all necessary 
supplies; three 
are equipment 
repair trucks, 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8, and three are 
trucks used for carrying heavy supplies. 

The heavy artillery shop consists 
of 24 vehicles, 12 trucks and trailers. 
On each trailer different machinery 
is mounted. On one will be an 18- 
inch lathe, as illustrated in Fig. 4. 
Another will carry a large milling 
machine as shown in Fig. 6. On an- 
other will be mounted a 4-ton jib 
crane, as shown in Fig. 9. One trailer 
will carry a shaper and a small circu- 
lar wood saw while another will sup- 
port a welding and a blacksmith shop 
outfit. Another wéll carry two sta- 
tionary engines with generators at- 
tached, all the machinery being elec- 
trically-driven. Still another is the 
stock room bin trailer. Along its 
sides afe various compartments in 
which the spare gun parts, etc., are 
carried. This trailer with its canvas 
sides lowered is shown in Fig. 5. 
All the. trailers, duly camouflaged, 
look alike when traveling. In Figs. 
7 and & is illustrated the light equip- 
ment repair truck. Its machinery con- 








sists of two sewing machines for 
cloth and leather to repair clothing, 
harness, etc.; vices and necessary 
tools for repairing rifles, pistols and 
small arms. 


Varied Repair Work Possible 


The object of these mobile repair 
shops is to make all necessary re- 
pairs to artillery, guns, etc., except 
reining. The light shops are moved 
to the front to repair small troubles. 
Such repairs are varied in character 
and represent a large number of 
operations, made possible by the mis 
cellaneous equipment carried. The 
heavy repair shops are stationed some 


distance back of the battlefront to 
make more extensive repairs. The 
heavy repair shop is parked in a 
square and current is furnished to all 
of its units for lighting and power 
by the truck which carries the two 
engines and the generator equipment. 


FIG. 7 — LIGHT EQUIPMENT REPAIR 
TRUCK, EQUIPPED FOR REPAIRING 
CLOTHING AND HARNESS AS 
WELL AS RIFLES, . PISTOLS 
AND OTHER SMALL ARMS 












LIGHT EQUIPMENT REPAIR 
TRUCK, SHOWING STUDENTS OF 
ORDNANCE MOTOR INSTRUC- 
TION SCHOOLS AT WORK 


Fi6. & — 












9—TRAILER, EQUIPPED WITH 4- 
TON JIB CRANE 


FIG 





The trucks’ and trailers have a rated 


capacity of three and four tons, 
respectively They were built by 
the American Car & Foundry Co., and 
mounted on a 2-ton Nash or a 3-ton 
F. W. D chassis. The tools were built 
and furnished by different makers. In 
connection with the lathes, it was the 
policy of the ordnance department 
to secure as great rigidity and as 
litth weight as possible. 

One of the most important units 
since it was the more often used, 
was the light artillery repair truck, 
1918 model 4 description of it is 
more or less typical and in the main, 
is applicable to other trucks. This 
F. W. D, 3-ton truck is shown in 
hig. 1 with the sides down, which 
gives more floor space and in Fig. 3 
with sides up, displaying exterior 
equipment This equipment on the 
left side as shown comprises 11 items 


as follows: Lattern, lattern bracket 
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body, lattern strap, acetylene cylin- 
der (200 cwhic foot capacity), shovel 
support, shovel with short handle, 
shovel handle strap, shovel handle 
bracket, drop side chain, lattern 
bracket body, and safety can (Pyrene 
pat.) for gasoline. On the truck's 
right side, the equipment comprises 
13 items as follows: Water bucket 
strap, water bucket bracket, pickaxe, 
pickaxe handle rest, pickaxe handle 
strap, pick head bracket, shovel with 
short handle, shovel handle bracket, 
shovel handle strap, shovel support, 
vise reinforce, canvas cover and oxy- 
gen tank (200 cubic foot capacity.) 
Equipment for the truck’s rear end 
comprises the following: Hatchet, 
bracket, hatchet handle, hatchet handle 
bracket, hatchet handle, hatchet 
strap, hatchet handle bracket, axe, 
axe handle, bracket and air receiving 
tank. 

Tool equipment for the truck takes 
in all the essential equipment of a 
machine shop and is also suitable for 
a wide variety of bench work. Among 
the larger pieces of equipment, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, are as _ fol- 
lows: 


Acetylene cylinder, filled. 
aw oe me Ce So See 


o— and gear- Sr attachment for lathe. 
Oxygen cylinder, 

age ——. Be ang “and cutting outfit. 

ipe tool 

Riveting — button-head. 

Stove, Sibley, complete. 

Switehboard. 

Switchboard for generating unit. 

Tap and die set. 

Vises, two machinists’ and one pipe. 


The 9-inch lathe manufactured by 
the Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Inc., Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., is mounted across 
the front end of the body on a spe- 
cial frame of light structural steel. 
The space beneath it is utilized for 
the storage of the air compressor set 
and the stove pipe for light forging 
work. Two drawers are located here 
likewise for lathe equipment. About 
half-way back is located the engine 
motor-generator set on the left and 
the drill press on the right. This 
tool will drill holes up to %-inch in 
diameter. Across the rear of the 
body is the bench cabinet, fitted with 
1§ drawers containing a complete 
assortment of bench tools. Mounted 
on the bench is a bench grinder with 
two 10-inch Norton alundun grinding 
wheels and a bench vise. Ample room 
is afforded for the operation of these 
tools by the aisle space on the 
body itself. Additional space, how- 
ever, may be obtained by dropping 
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the two sides and rear end, which 
add 48 inches to the width and 24 
inches to the length of the body plat- 
form Since the normal width of 
the body platform is 7174 inches, a 
total floor width of 11934: inches is 
obtained by dropping the two sides. 
The body platform’s normal length is 
132 31/32 inches, and this is increased 
to 156 31/32 inches by dropping the 
the body platform is 7154 inches, a 
rear end. The body is_ identical 
whether mounted on the 2-ton Nash 
or the 3-ton F. W. D. chassis. The 
maximum gross weight of the former 
including chassis, body and pay load 
is 11,900 pounds, while that of the 
latter is 14,510 pounds. 

The Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., furnished the oxyacety- 
lene welding and cutting outfits for 
these trucks. The welding tool case 
is carried at the left front side of 
the bench cabinet and the welding 
supply case which contains the re- 
mainder of the equipment is located in 
the lower rear compartment of the 
bench cabinet. Ad 


Continuance of Gage Test- 
ing Under Discussion 


S. W. Stratton, director of the 
government bureau of standards, has 
written a letter to the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in 
which he states that continuance of 
the bureau’s gage section is.a matter 
for congress to decide, an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 having been requested 
for this purpose. Mr. Strattori’s letter 
is in response to a communication 
from the society asking for informa- 
tion relative to the status of the sec- 
tion and also inquiring what was done 
concerning the recommendations of 
the society’s committee on standard- 
ization of gages for co-operation 
among the various departments of the 
government. 

Mr. Stratton’s letter outlines how 
the departments availed themselves of 
the gage section’s services and how 
industry in general found it of great 
convenience. From July, 1917, up to 
January, 1919, the gage laboratory at 
Washington tested 48,238 gages. In 
1918, 9576 gages were received at the 
New York branch, 2378 at the Cleve- 
land branch and 1863 at the Bridge- 
port branch. Mr. Stratton says: 

“It is believed that manufacturers 
have, in the execution of government 
contracts, come to realize the ad- 
vantages of interchangeable manu- 
facture where production is large and 
that the demand for gages and meas- 
uring tools will exceed the demands 
for this material before the war. 

“Up. to this time the energy of the 
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gage section of the bureau of stand- 
ards has been devoted mainly to the 


‘test. and certification of gages. How- 


ever, it is planned to use the technical 
staff for the collection of information 
and data on the practical problems 
of manufacturers; for the carrying out 
of experiments and investigations on 
such problems as the design, mianu- 
facture and application of gages; and 
for research work in the development 
of new formulas, charts, methods of 
test, and for the organization of 
simple and effective pieces of appa- 
ratus for general shop use. The gage 
shop at the bureau of standards should 
be maintained for the construction of 
precision shop preference standards, 
including end measures; thread gages, 
various sizes of standard gages de- 
cided upon by the national screw 
thread commission, and other forms 
of measuring standards. 

“The possibilities in the utilization 
of the technical staff and facilities 
available at the bureau of standards in 
Washington, New York City and 
Cleveland will depend largely upon 
the demands made by manufacturers 
and by the general support given to 
these projects. An appropriation of 
$150,000 has been requested of con- 
gress for the operation of the gage 
section for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and the work of the gage 
section for the coming fiscal year will 
depend, of course, upon whether or 
not this appropriation is made. 


Oxwelding and Cutting 


A textbook on oxwelding and cut- 
ting with a glossary of the terms 
used in this practice, has been issued 
by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. This glossary will 
prove to be valuable since this process 
since its introduction has developed 
with it many new phrases. This book 


‘contains 124 pages and defines auto- . 


genous welding, the development of 
the oxy-acétylene process, discusses 
properties of metals and with this 
presents a valuable table covering the 
physical properties of aluminum, 
brass, bronze, iron, lead, nickel, zinc, 
steel, etc. Methods of welding and 
preparations for this work are shown 
by illustrations and numerous ex- 
amples also are presented which 
should prove of value to those en- 
gaging in this work. The welding 
of cast iron is described in detail 
by numerous problems, showing cast- 
ings of various forms that are to be 
repaired in different sections. The 
welding of copper similarly is dis- 
cussed in detail and the oxy-acetylene 
cutting process is considered in an 
exhaustive manner. This work is 
one of the most complete of its 
kind that has been issued. 
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o-operation Vital in Reconstruction 


British Business Leaders Declare New Tasks Cannot be Accomplished Unless 


Capital and Labor Continue Teamwork as During War— England 
and America Working Side by Side, Says Hadfield 


T a recent luncheon in the build- 
A ing occupied by the London 
Times in Printing House square, 
London, at which Lord Northcliffe en- 
tertained the party of American business 
paper editors who recently toured Great 
Britain and France as guests of the 
British government, the problems of 
reconstruction as they will be influenced 
by the relations existing in the imme- 
diate future between labor and capital 
were discussed by some of the most 
prominent business leaders in England. 
Reconstruction, it was pointed out, 


‘can never be successfully accomplished 


either in the United States, Great 
Britain or France unless there is at 
least as much co-operation between 
capital and labor as existed during the 
war. Elaborating this theme, W. L. 
Hitchens, chairman, Cammel, Laird & 
Co., shipbuilders and steelmakers, Birken- 
head and London, said in part: 


Need of Increased Production 


“T think you will all have noticed that 
reconstruction is really aimed primarily 
at improving the condition of the work- 
ers themselves. We want to maintain 
wages, or, if possible, to increase them. 
We should like to reduce working hours, 
to deal with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, with the question of decasualiza- 
tion, and to improve education. To 
solve such problems in a generous spirit 
will cost a power of money. According 
to statisticians, the income of this coun- 
try betore the war was £7,000,000 ($35,- 
000,000) a day, or about 3s (72 cents) 
per head for every man, woman, and 
child. Threc shillings a day is a very 
small sum on which to work out the 
ideal state we want to sce. We all 
realize that can be secured only by in- 
creasing production. Production can 
only be increased in two ways. One is 
by improving mechanical devices. 

“We want power stations, mechanical 
improvements in our railways, great im- 
provement in all our factories. That 
will cost us a great deal. Even more 
important is to increase the output from 
the worker himself. In the past one of 
the greatest troubles of this country has 
been the restriction of output. We 
have to get the workers to realize that 
it is not merely in his own interests, 
but in that of the community as a 
whole, that he ‘should produce as much 
as he can without any kind of restric- 
tion. That is a problem that concerns 
us more than you in the United States. 


How aré you going to secure those 
two things—the capital that is required 
for improved mechanical devices and 
the increased output from labor? I 
would submit as an individual opinion 
that they can only be secured in one 
way. That is, if we can assure both 
sides—namely, the capitalists and the 
workers—that the increased wealth is 
going to be fairly distributed between 
the two. That is fundamental. The 
capitalist says, ‘I am not going to take 
trouble to save and put my money into 
this or that development unless I can 
see some reasonable return.’ The worker 
says, ‘1 am not going to put my best 
energies into the work unless I see that 
I am going to have a fair share of the 
result.. That can never be secured with- 
out a radical change in the outlook of 
this country today. You have the em- 
ployer on the one hand, organizing him- 
self in order that he might be the most 
efficient in this struggle, and the worker, 
with his trade union, organizing himself 
so that he might be most efficient in the 
struggle. The state did nothing, except 
to keep the ring. The church said, ‘This 
is nothing to do with us. It is not a 
religious question. We will leave it 
severely alone.’ 


Community is Final Judge 


“But you cannot divide things into 
watertight compartments. This is a 
moral question more than anything else. 
I think we can only get away from the 
old theory by accepting the view that 
no one is entitled to be the final judge 
in his own cause. It is not right that 
the capitalist should have the last word 
as to the amount of profit he is to make 
in any enterprise. The principle on 
which industry is based today is sound 
and should be continued, namely, that 
each industry caters for the consumer, 
in other words, for the community as a 
whole. Industry ought to be at the 
service of the community as a whole. 
It is not right that any section should 
claim to determine how much of the 
profit it is going to have for itself. 
That is really the claim that the capital- 
ist has put forward. The capitalist has 
to submit to the principle that the state 
should determine what is a fair and 
reasonable return. In other words, I 
believe the principle of the excess profits 
tax is right. I know it is not in all 
respects popular. I believe it is funda- 
mental in any settlement of this labor 
problem which is confronting us today. 


On the other hand, labor is no more 
entitled than capital to hold the com- 
munity up to ransom, and to pillage 
them by means of strong combinations. 
It is wrong for the electricians to come 
forward and say the Albert hall shall 
not be used for a certain purpose be- 
cause they disapprove of it. It is their 
function to supply electricity, and it is 
for some other body to determine the 
other question. Labor is entitled to put 
forward its case as strongly as it may, 
but, having done that, must recognize 
that there is a superior authority. Each 
section thinks it ought to do what its 
strength entitles it to do. That is the 
principle that might is right, which we 
have been fighting against in the war. 
Are we going to support the application 
of that principle in our own countries? 
I contend that it is for every civilized 
nation and every individual in a civil- 
ized nation to fight the principle that 
might is right in their own countries as 
they have fought it elsewhere.” 


Hadfield Urges 8-Hour Day 


The 8-hour day in industry, particu- 
larly the steel industry, was warmly 
recommended by Sir Robert Hadfield, 
chairman, Hadfield’s Ltd., Sheffield, who 
stated that it had been introduced in 
his steel works and ordnance manu- 
facturing plants 25 years ago Sir 
Robert spoke in part as follows: 


“I have tried to be somewhat of a 
pioneer in regard to the question of 
labor. Some 25 years ago I took the 
opportunity of trying the experiment 
of giving a 48 hours weck to my work- 
men. I must confess that I got some 
of my ideas from my visit to America. 
I found that in some cases there the 
workers did not start until they had 
had breakfast. I was sure it was only 
a rational way to expect a workman to 
start his work. He could not be ex- 
pected to go to work before he had had 
something tc eat, and in America, al- 
though they have a longer working day 
than we havc, they followed out that 
principle. My own firm 25 years ago 
introduced the 48 hours week. We were 
told that we should land in disaster. 
It has been anything but that. There 
has been a very great advantage in a 
shorter working day, and in this country 
only a few days ago a 48 hours week 
was adopted by the employers of the 
northeast coast of England. 


“Tt seems to me we have the greatest 
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opportunity that has presented itself in 
the history of the world. We have 
England and America working side by 
side. Why should we not extend that 
principle? Why should not wages in 
England be as good as the wages in 
America and the hours of working just 
the same in the two countries? Tuc 
men are very much the same. We have 
the finest opportunity of exchanging 
ideas by the wonderful way we have 
been brought together in this war. We 
are together now. Do let us remain 
together, and work side by side, not 
merely from the selfish point of view 
of earning money and paying dividends, 
but of trying to raise the condition of 
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humanity. A secretary or a clerk is 
given a 10 days’ holiday and paid his 
wages, but when the worker puts down 
his tools he gets no remuneration. I 
do not see why the time has not come 
when the worker also should be able to 
have a week or 10 days’ holiday and be 
paid for it. I believe ways could be 
found of carrying out such a preposal. 

“There are many things we can learn 
from America. The patent system in 
England is a long way behind. 1 be- 
lieve that to a large extent the wonder- 
ful progress in America has been due 
to your magnificent patent system. As 
to your file wrapper system, there is 
not one Englishman. in a thousand who 
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We don’t have such 
I think we should learn 


knows what it is. 
things here. 
from you.” 

Sir John Ellerman, one of the largest 
shipowners in the world, spoke briefly 
of the shipping situation. “We can- only 
secure the welfare of the world,” he 
said, “if on the one hand we are pre- 
pared to pay reasonable rates of wages 
and on the other hand co-operate with 
those states where hitherto we have 
carried on trade almost exclusiveiy. In 
the future I expect to see the joint 
flags of England and the United States 
ruling in the world where formerly only 
the English and German flags were 
seen.” 


Electrical Undertakings in Germany 


ERMANY is interested already 
C; in railways, canals, etc., and 

signs are not lacking to show 
that it will become more and more 
interested in the supply of electricity, 
and especially so in connection with 
hydraulic undertakings of various 
kinds. Prussia is mentioned as being 
interested in this question, the 
Doeverden undertaking being cited as 
an example. 

This undertaking is to form the 
basis of an extensive electrical supply 
station. Here the hydraulic works us- 
ing the waters of the Weser for irriga- 
tion and agricultural purposes sup- 
plies some 23,000,000 units of elec- 
tricity in conjunction with steam 
plant. In connection with the Rhine- 
Hanover canal, it is in the interests 
of shipping on the Eder and the 
Diemel to construct barrages near 
Hemfurt and Helmingshausen, to re- 
place the water taken from the Weser 
for canal purposes. 

The water power thus made avail- 
able is to be used in two electric 
stations from which it is hoped to 
produce some 26,000,000 units annually. 
A number of towns and communities 
will be supplied. Among them being 
Cassel, Fritzlar, Homberg, Warburg 
and Goettingen. The southern coun- 
terpart of this undértaking in the 
upper part of the Weser was approved 
some time ago by the Prussian diet, 
and will supply some 25,000,000 units 
annually. In connection with this 
scheme it is also proposed to erect a 
steam station near Hanover for which 
the government last year voted a 


credit of 13,000,000 marks. 

The railway administration is also 
interested in the supply. of electricity 
in view of the electrification of some 
parts of its system. The first station 
is already in operation near Bitterfeld, 
and was built for operating the stretch 


Bitterfeld - Magdeburg - Leipzig - Halle. 
At the same time it. supplies numer- 
ous private consumers. 

Economic conditions attendant on 
the war have also led to proposals 
for state electrical undertakings in 
Bavaria in view of the foreshadowed 
industrial development of that state. 
The Walchensee power works consti- 
tute the first step in that direction. In 
this case the state will combine with 
private enterprise. For using the 
power from the Walchen lake, the 
Bavaria Power & Lighting Co. will 
be established, which will absorb all 
power stations on the right bank of 
the Rhine. This undertaking will con- 
struct a high-tension system, with the 
necessary main transformer stations 
for the whole of Bavaria situated on 
the right bank of the Rhine, deriving 


its power from the Walchen lake 
power station and other state or 
private undertakings, and supplying 


the current to various distributing 
centers, which in turn will supply in- 
dividual consumers. 

Baden is also to have its electrical 
supply undertaking. This state con- 
cern will supply, when in full swing, 
some 85,000,000 units from a station at 
Murg in the black forest. Of this 
power the state is expected to take 
some 15,000,000 units for railway elec- 
trification purposes. 

In Saxony the same tendency is 
noticeable, and rapid progress in the 
necessary direction has been made. 
As long ago as 1914 this state under- 
took the construction of numerous 
power stations in conjunction with a 
number of municipalities, etc. In the 
memorandum presented to parliament 
on the question it was stated that 
the natural distribution of trade and 
industry over the whole country 
should not be hampered by the arbi- 
trary fixation of the price of current. 


In any scheme of electrical distribu- 
tion all parts of the country must be. 
equally included, as only in this way 
can the aim of supplying current 
as cheaply as possible be attained. 
Furthermore, the state possesses valu- 
able fuel in its lignite fields, acquired 
in 1912 at a cost of 54,000,000 marks. 
A special electricity supply advisory 
board was formed in 1916 to deal with 
the matter in all its bearings. 


Electrically Heated Iron 
for Soldering 


Several months ago a large manu- 
facturer experienced difficulty’ in 
soldering square tin containers. In 
order to expedite the soldering of the 
tops the manufacturer mounted ap- 
proximately 150 standard soldering 
irons in a horizontal position, along 
a work bench. On these he mounted 
a large steel square crosshead or 
clamp on the threaded stud at the end 
of the iron body. Under this he 
placed. a piece of bar copper vertically 
at the end of the iron. The cans 
were soldered by placing them against 
this piece of copper bar. However, 
so much heat was dissipated between 
the heating elements and the point of 
contact with the can that the opera- 
tors could not maintain speed. The 


* Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


investigated the conditions under 
which the irons were used and de- 
vised a special soldering iron. 

This consists of a pair of heating 
units which are insulated with mica 
by hydraulic pressure. The heating 
units are placed on either side of a 
piece of bar copper and gripped be- 
tween two iron plates forming a 
clamp for the bar copper. A suitable 
bracket for mounting the iron vertical- 
ly -is also fastened to the clamps. 
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New Method of Screw Inspection 


Strength and Dependability of Screw Threads Depends on Correct Inspection and a 


Complete Analysis of Their Elements—The Optical Projection Method 
Described Was Developed to Accomplish These Results 


N account of the vagueness of 
O our general knowledge of the 

conditions under which _ the 
screw takes its stress, we frequently 
underestimate its importance, and, 
through ignorance, continue practices 
that greatly increase the hazard of life 
in .travel by rail, automobile or air- 
plane, as well as lessen the reliability 
of performance of other pieces of ma- 
chinery. A screw-thread fastening is 
dependable if the two component parts 
are properly fitted. It will be under- 
stood that the largest percentage of 
screws must be made with sufficient 
play to make it possible to screw them 
together rapidly by hand, and resort 
to the wrench only for setting them up 
to full. tension. This is essential for 
convenience of assembling, which is an 
important part in the production of the 
machine, and for the use of the product 
in service. The gaging not only de- 
termines this boundary line, but also 
establishes another boundary line which 
constitutes the maximum freedom of 
play of the two components. 

For instance, a %-inch 10-pitch screw, 
nut and bolt measures 4% inch at the 
largest diameter, called crest of the 
thread, of the bolt. Since the crest is 
not of great importance, we measure 
the screw at the flanks of the thread 
with V-poin: calipers. This we call 
the pitch diameter, expressed P. D. 
The P. D. of a full-sized %-inch bolt 
is 0.0851 inch.. This we call the basic 
diameter for this thread. In general 
practice it constitutes the maximum size 
for a close fitting screw, and in some 
instances the smallest size of the nut. 
In other instances, the smallest nut is 
made a few thousandths of an inch 
larger in order to give a certain degree 
of looseness. 

If the smallest nut is made to this 
basic size, then this figure becomes the 
minimum boundary of the nut.and the 
maximum boundary of the screw. 

Since it is not practicable to produce 
screws of exact uniformity, it is custo- 
mary to allow a certain range of varia- 
tion. The range of variation is ex- 
pressed in thousandths of an inch of 
tolerance and is adopted by screwmakers. 





Jones & Lamson Machine . , Vt. and 
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sion. He is also a past president of the American 
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The interchangeability system imposes 
upon us greater precision in uniformity 
of production in order to get this inter- 
changeability; but notwithstanding this 
important handicap, the advantages of 
the interchangeability system are so great 
as to offset the disadvantages. In fact, 
a high degree of interchangeability 
brings a reduction in cost of product 
and a greater reliability. 

The purpose of our gaging is to guide 
us in manufacturing these parts and to 
serve as a means for finally inspecting 
the work before it is put into service; 
for if a screw, for instance, is made 
by one manufacturer or department and 
sold to* or delivered to another manu- 
facturer or department, the screw must 
be passed upon by suitable gages to 
determine whether or not it comes 
within specified boundaries. 


Standard Thread Tool 


The form of the United States 
standard thread, originally known as the 
Sellers standard, is made by a cutting 
tool having an included angle of 6&0 
degrees. This tool is truncated or flat- 
tened off at the end to an extent that 
amounts to one-eighth of its travel per 
revolution. The top of the thread has 
a similar flat, and although this de- 
scribes a perfect thread, it is well 
known that a perfect thread is seldom 
found in practice. Therefore, it is our 
object in gaging and inspection to 
measure not only the diameter and the 
various parts of the screw, but also the 
truth of the helix for a given advance- 
ment per revolution, the degree of 
departure of the screw thread from the 
specified 60 degrees of angle, and, in 
fact, each characteristic on which its 
form and reliability depends. 

Threads are specified as having a 
lead of helix expressed by the number 
of threads per inch. For instance, a 
%-inch United States standard screw 


‘ has 10 threads per inch. It is essential 


that there should be as nearly as may 
be exactly that number of threads per 
inch. If we count off 10 threads on a 
screw and find that we have advanced 
more or less than 1} inch, we say the 
lead is not true; that it is off so many 
thousandths of an inch. 

Thus it will be seen that we not only 
have to consider the diameter but the 
lead, and in addition to this the form 
of the thread; that is, the form as 
shown by taking a profile that shows 


the flats of the angles of the sides. 
Then, since the helix may not proceed 
uniformly, may stagger forward, pro- 
ducing a thread which is known as a 
“drunken” thread, we must know about 
the degree of uniformity of this ad- 
vance. 

Besides this, we have to gdetermine 
the roundness, for die-cut threads are 
frequently “out of round,” due to ex- 
cessive clearance of the cutting tools and 
inequality of distance between the two 
pairs oi cutting edges in a die having 
four cutting edges. 

We have also to inspect the screw for 
character of its surface. A _ die-cut 
thread, especially threads of 10-pitch 
and coarser, may be rough and a 
microscope may show its surface as 
mountainous. 

Furthermore, in addition to the 
measurements and character of its sur- 
face, the entire surface, including the 
tops and sides of the “mountains,” may 
be, as expressed by one authority, “like 
a plowed field,” as a result of the 
action of the cutting tools which, in- 
stead of removing the metal cleanly, 
have pushed or torn out the metal as 
if pulled out by the roots. This analogy, 
of course, is not perfect, but it gives 
a fairly true conception of the char- 
acter of the surface, especially of a 
screw that has been produced by a 
single passing of the die. 

Although some screw-cutting dies are 
designed to supplement the cutting proc- 
ess by a burnishing process which levels 
the “mountains” and compresses the 
“plowed-field” surface, the fact remains 
that nearly all screws of pitches coarser 
than 10 or 12 per inch have rough sur- 
faces. 

It ts customary for the inspector to 
pass upon surface characteristics by 
close scrutiny. If it appears smooth, 
the screw is accepted, and if it is un- 
duly rough for the service for which 
the screw is to be used, it is rejected. 

The process of gaging screws by the 
use of ring gages for the screw and 
the plug egage for the threaded hole is 
far from satisfactory for many reasons. 
The best practice uses at least two 
gages for each part. In gaging a 
screw, for instance, two ring gages are 
required. One is the upper boundary, 
of size into which the screw must easily 
turn with a finger fit. The other gage 
is the lower one into which the screw 
must not enter more than one or two 
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FIG. 1—RECENTLY DEVELOPED PROJECTION MACHINE FOR INSPECTING SCREW THREADS 


threads, according to the condition of 
the gage and the work. 

In still finer practice other gages are 
used to determine the lead, form and 
diameter of the crest and root, but in 
all such gaging processes the gage 
merely rides over the tops of the moun- 
tains, so far. as the surface is con- 
cerned, and the extremes of the irregu- 
lar helix, so far as the wabbling of the 
lead is concerned, Thus it will be seen 
that even with the best practice in use 
of the ring and plug gages, the process 
of gaging does not give a true indication 
of the dependability of a screw as a 
means of fastening. 

In addition to the ring gages, we 
have the adjustable caliper in the form 
of the regular micrometer and _ the 
thread micrometer, and the fixed Cali- 
pers, im which the points, although ad- 
justable, remain fixed so far as the 
workman is concerned, These calipers, 
whether fixed or adjustable, give the 
diameter of the thread, usually measur- 
ing it on the flank, but this. diameter 
does not give a true indication of the 
roundness of the screw. For instance, 
if the screw is die-cut, the advance of 
the cutting of the die may be irregular, 
so that although any two opposite points 
in the diameter of the screw may be 
uniform to a certain measurement, as 
a matter of fact the screw has wabbled 
in passing through the die so that it 
has a series of longitudinal flutes or 
waves of more or less amplitude. 


Better Method Sought 


The advancement of the art which 
has come about. through the develop- 
ment of the bicycle, the automobile and 
the airplane has reached a point in which 
it is absolutely necessary to inspect 
screws in a way that will give a much 
better indication of their dependability. 

It seems provable that with the ad- 
vance of requirements in machine con- 
struction we must go a step further in 
our gaging methods and make use of 


the projection lantern to help us solve 
our screw-thread gaging problems. The 
optical method of inspection and meas- 
urement of screw threads by the use 
of microscopic apparatus ard projection 
lantern has been found invaluable in 
inspecting gages, but it has not been 
generally used for the inspection of the 
work itself. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
the ring and caliper types of gages, they 
still remain among the most practical 
gages in the workman’s hands; and al- 
though the projection lantern brings the 
gaging to a definite science, and should 
be the basis of specificaticns for screw 
threads and. the final arbiter in accept- 
ing or rejecting the product, its func- 
tion is more to keep a check on the 
simpler forms of gages than to supplant 
them. 

For instance, the first and last pieces 
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of a lot of die-cut screws should be 
tested by the lantern. A change of dies, 
either through wear or important ad- 
justment, should be checked by sending 
a sample screw to the lantern. This 
supplemented by the percentage test of 
the final product would be sufficient 
check, for it would give a definite 
knowledge of the character of the form, 
lead, roundness, etc. 

The projection lantern. has been de- 
veloped to a point where it now gives 
at a glance the diameter, lead, form, and 
a fair indication of the roundness and 
smoothness of the surfaces. In order 
to get all of these results it is necessary 
to use in connection with the projection 
apparatus a stage and tolerance chart 
laid out on a large scale to conform to 
the desired characteristics of the screw 
to be inspected. 

The chart is so located that the profile 
of one or more -threads of the screw 
may be projected on to the chart and a 
comparison made between the enlarged 
shadow thus cast by the thread and the 
form of thread and tolerances outlined 
on the chart. 


Advantages of Projection Method 


The advantage of the projection 
method is that it is possible to see at 
a glance how a screw will fit in its 
threaded hole as represented by the 
tolerance chart on the screen. If only 
one thread is projected on the screen, 
this is raised or lowered by variation in 
diameter and displaced laterally by varia- 
tion in lead. The combination of these 
two things must be known in order to 
know how the screw will fit into the 
threaded hole. If two threads are 
projected we have a knowledge of the 
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FIG, 2—DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION SHOWING ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THREAD INSPECTING 
APPARATUS 
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parallelism or taper of a screw. 

By the use of the projection appa- 
ratus and the tolerance chart all ele- 
ments excepting the density of surface 
may be seen at a glance. The resultant 
effect of the displacement in lead, diam- 
eter and angle to the boundaries estab- 
lished on the tolerance chart indicates 
the fit with a definitene§s that will be 
beneficial alike to the producer and the 
purchaser, for it will make it possible 
for the purchaser to express in words 


and by diagram the exact boundaries 


within which thé product must come. 

In addition to providing a measure 
for the lead and diameter, the tolerance 
chart and projection apparatus provide 
a way by which it is possible to indicate 
the extent of variation in the form of 
the thread that will be tolerated. 

The stress on a set screw compresses 
the screw, and to get equal distribution 
of load on each thread the set screw 
should be leng in lead when free from 
stress, and the lead of the bolt and nut 
should be longer in the nut than in 
the bolt. 

To meet such demands the projection 
lantern scheme furnishes a solution of 
one half of the problem, for gaging is 
half of producing the work If we 
have a practical and ready method of 
gaging, it is much easier to produce the 
work. By the use of the projection 
apparatus the specifications may call for 
cap screws showing the displacement due 
to lead in one direction, and set screws 
in the opposite direction. 


Measurement of Interna! Threads 


While the projection apparatus does 
not provide a solution for the measure- 
ment of the internal thread, it does 
provide means for measuring the tap 
which is used for producing the internal 
thread, and although it is well known 
that the usual way of measuring a tap 
does not indicate the exact nature of 
the threaded hole that will be produced 
by that tap, it is probable that a com- 
plete inspection of the tap by the 
projection methods will bring a closer 
harmony between the measurements of 
the tap and the threaded hole produced 
by it. ‘ 

Fig. 1 represents a machine in use 
at present, excepting as it has been 
modified from time to time with vari- 
ous forms of work supports. 

Fig. 2 gives a side elevation and plan 
of the general scheme. The apparatus 
consists of three principal eements: 
The machine, which holds the work 
and lens; the lamp house; and the chart 
holder, which serves as a screen on 
which the profile of the thread is 
projected. The chart holder slides on 
rails to and from the work in order to 
get the desired number of magnifica- 
tions. 

The general plan of operation starts 
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ing the light, work, lens and chart so 
that the image of a perfect screw thread 
will fall on the chart along certain 
lines. When we have no sample of 
work on which the thread is known to 
be satisfactory, a standard screw-thread 
plug may be put in the work holder 
and used for setting the chart. After 
that the work may be placed in the 
machine, one piece after another, and 
instantly its shadow will reveal its 
diameter, lead error and profile. If 
these fall within a certain range of 
tolerance on the chart the work is 
acceptable. 

The simplest method of screw inspec- 
tion projects the profile of one thread 
on a chart that has a maximum and 
minimum boundary. The maximum 
boundary represents the outline of the 
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screw in the nut. The extent of area 
of contact of the cradle should be pro- 
portioned to the roughness of the work. 
Threads produced by the best methods 
of chasing on centers could use cradles 
with simple contact points. 

The condenser lens may be a simple 
plano-convex, or.it may be a combina- 
tion of lenses to gather rays at a wide 
angle and condense them into a very 
small bundle of parallel rays. The 
essential thing, of course, is to have 
the rays travel in a parallel direction 
when they reach the screw thread, 
striking the screw thread at the angle 
of the helix in order to present the 
sharpest profile for the lens. 

The exact form of the tolerance chart 
will vary with different requirements, 
but I prefer a chart on which the 
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FIG, 2—IDEAL SCREW THREAD FIT—FIG. 4—SCREW SMALLER THAN THE THREADED HOLE— 
FIG. 5—SCREW SHOWN IN FIG. 4 PLACED IN CENTRAL POSITION—FIG, 6—WHAT 
HAPPENS WHEN THE HOLE IS TOO LARGE 


thread of the hole into which the screw 
must fit and the minimum represents 
the smallest acceptable diameter. 


It has been found necessary, in order 
to meet the usual run of work, to 
mount the screw in one or two cradles 
consisting of nearly a half-circle of a 
nut and embracing from one to three 
threads of the screw, according to the 
character of the work. With this form 
of mounting, it is possible, when pro- 
jecting one of the threads to a toler- 
ance chart, ta get some indication of 
the roundness and roughness by merely 
turning the screw in its cradle. 

If the thread to be tested is very 
short and on a shaft.or bolt of con- 
siderable length, one of the cradles may 
be threaded to fit the screw, and the 
other may fit the cylindrical body of the 
bolt or shaft 


The object of using a cradle instead 
of single points, such as center points 
or single-points contacts on the flanks 
or other parts of the screw, is to get 


a truer knowledge of the fit of the 


boundaries indicated have stated grada- 
tions. For instance, for a screw thread 
of 10 pitch at 200 magnifications the 
outline of the thread form measures 
20 inches between centers of crests of 
thread, and I produce a chart by draw- 
ing these forms in light pencil marks, 
in steps spaced at O08 inch, which 
amounts to 0.004 inch variation of screw 
thread, for at 200 magnifications we have 
0.2 inch per thousandth of an inch. 

Inasmuch as it is not easy to locate 
the shadow in relation to straight lines, 
I use black dots having a vertical width 
of 08 inch, which amounts to approxi- 
mately a width of %& inch on the 
flanks of the thread. These dots are 
made of different lengths so they may 
be readily recognized in the partial 
light of the projection room. The light 
of the projection room should be ad- 
justed to see the black dots, even in 
the shadow, and yet not too light to 
dim the shadow. 


The distance of the chart holder from 
the focal center of the lens must be 
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as many times the distance from the 
focal center of the lens to the profile 
of the thread as the number of magnifi- 
cations required. If the focal length of 
the lens were 1 inch, the screen would 
have to stand away 200 inches to get a 
magnification of 200 diameters. With a 
0.43-inch focal length we get 100 mag- 
nifications at 43 inches and 200 magnifi- 
cations at 86 inches. At a distance of 
86 inches the shadow can be easily seen 
by the operator. 

I am aware that in astronomy and 
other sciences using lenses, it is the 
novice that goes to the higher magnifi- 
cations, and that the magnifications 
should not be greater than required, as 
the best result is obtained by the lowest 
magnification that will give the proper 


definition. And while I am aware that 
those who have been in this art for 
some time in testing gaging devices 


advise the low magnifications, it would 
seem to me that there may be a special 
reason for using large magnifications in 
this scheme for testing the work itself. 

In this plan we have little or no occa- 
sion for projecting more than a single 
profile, or if we project more than 
one of the threads, we superimpose the 
shadows so that the dimensions of the 
chart may be kept down to about 25 
inches square for the run of work of 
standard threads up to 8 pitch with 
niagnification up to 200. 


Characteristics of Screw-Thread Fits 


3, 4, 5 and 6 illustrate three 
of an ordinary screw-thread 
A and B are pieces to be 
forcibly held together by a capescrew 
or bolt C. A hole is drilled in large 
enough for the whole of the screw to 
pass through it, excepting the head, and 
A has a tapped hole into which the 
screw is turned. 


Figs. 
elements 
fastening. 


Fig. 3 represents an ideal screw- 
thread fit in which the flanks of the 
thread of the screw and the threaded 


hole closely fit the entire length of the 
screw. Fig. 4 illustrates an extreme 
example in which the screw is smaller 
than the threaded hole so that the 
threads engage only three-quarters of 
the entire depth of the full engagement. 
Fig. G illustrates a fit in which the 
thread diameters are the same when 
measured or the pitch line, but shows 
an example of a threaded hole in which 
the crests of the thread are not up to 
the full size owing to the hole having 
been drilled larger than the root diam- 
eter of the tap which produced it. 
The foregoing figures illustrate the 
three elements, A, B and C, as they 
would appear when screwed together 
under a light stress. No attempt has 
been made to show the various degrees 
of change that take place under the 
enormous stresses of the work, although 
we are coming to a state of machine 
construction which demands a considera- 
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tion of the form of thread when under 
stress. For the purpose of illustration 
and comparison of the optical gaging 
system with the tactile gaging system, 
that is, the system in which we see the 
condition of a screw as against the 
system in which we try to defermine 
it by the sense of feeling, we will for 
the present ignore such stresses. 

If we substitute Fig. 5 for Fig. 4, in 
which a small screw is shown in the 
threaded hole, but instead of _ being 
pulled to one side it stands clear, 
showing the amount of clearance there 
would be around each side of each 
thread—if we will take this for Fig. 4, 
we will find that the various fit condi- 
tions can be found by glancing at the 
thread at the end of the engagement. 

The average run of work with the 
projection lantern will present some 
new thoughts to the inspector's mind. 
He will see that the lead is not uni- 
form. In the length of a 3-inch screw 
the lead at one end of the screw may 
be shorter than at the other end. He 
will find that many screws are not 
round and scme are very irregular and 
mountainous on the surface; not that 
these elements have been created by 
the projection apparatus, but merely 


‘that they have been brought clearly to 


view and should be recognized by any 
system of gaging that has for its ulti- 
mate purpose determining the depend- 
ability of the screw. 

Rotating the work in its holder 
brings out irregularities. If the screw 
is of good form, its shadow will remain 
stationary on the chart. If the thread 


is drunken, out of round or quite 
irregular, the shadow will move. A 
ragged surface also appears in the 


unevenness of the line, and frequently 
the inspector is confronted with the 
necessity of determining what part of 
the line he is to designate as indicating 
the real working diameter of the screw. 

It is not unusual to find one of the 
flanks of the thread, instead of pre- 
senting a straight profile, shows for 
instance a ridge near where the crest 
of the thread is rotated. 

This condition has always existed in 
screw threads, and it is for us to 
recognize that the projection method 
merely shows how deceptive has been 
the gaging system which depended on 
the tactile sense or serise of “feel” of 


the gage. 


Valuable Chart of Spring 
Design is Issued 


Springs as specified and as supplied to 
meet specifications are capable of widely 
different interpretation as to size, pitch, 
coil length and end finish. To afford 


purchasers a method of presenting in a 
clear and concise way their specifications 
for springs, the Raymond Mfg. Co., 
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Ltd., Corry, Pa., is distributing to its 
customers only a 15-page chart of 
spring design. The contents, which were 
written and tabulated by members of 
the company, contain much valuable data 
on the designing of springs. One full 
page is devoted to notes on spring 
materials and design. Formule used 
in figuring the supporting power, and 
deflection with a given load of round, 
square and flat wire compression springs 
are also given. The Raymond company 
during the war period did extensive gov- 
ernment work, among which was the 
intricate manufacture of springs used in 
devices for determining wind velocities. 
These springs were mounted on guns 
and were made from wire 0.0085 inch 
diameter, 1000 of them weighing only 
fs ounce. 


Plans International Screw 
Thread Standards 


As a part of the effort to harmonize 
the screw thread standards of this 
country and Great Britain, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
is distributing a few copies of 
standards which were sent to it by 
the British Engineering Standards 
association. This material consists of 
a report on British standard fine 
screw threads and their tolerances, a 
report on French metric screw 
threads for aircraft purposes, and a 
memorandum regarding the.scope and 
object of the proposed Anglo-Amer- 
ican conference on screw threads. 

For many purposes the differences 
in form and angle which exist be- 
tween .the various patterns of British 
and American threads are not suffi- 
cient to prevent § interchangeability 
provided the pitches are the same. 
For the coarser threads in particular 
this is true. In regard to the finer 
threads, however, there is .no such 
agreement, the British thread being, 
throughout, some two to four threads 
coarser than the American. It is 
hoped eventually to establish one or 
more systems of screw threads, ac- 
cepted throughout the English speak- 
ing countries, with the idea that 
ultimately the same standards may be 
adopted throughout the world. 


Previous to the advent of the fuel 
administration, shipments of bunker coal 
to sea ports contained as high as 10 
per cent foreign substance, such as 
bone, rock and limestone. Strict regula- 
tions now prohibit the delivery of any 
coal to Atlantic or Gulf ports for 
bunkering purposes, that is not up to the 
specifications covering clean coal. Eve-y 
pound of rock or foreign substance 
taken from coal, leaves that much more 
space available for the movement of our 
products to European or Asiatic ports. 
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Builds Huge Plate Mill For Japan 


Transportation Problems Forced the Design of Each Housing in Two Sections— 


The Rolls Are Forged Steel— This Mill is the Largest Ever 


ITH the distinction of being 
the largest rolling mill ever 
built in America for export, 


a huge 180-inch plate mill recently 
completed by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O., will soon start on 
its long journey to the Far East 
where it is to be installed at the 
Imperial Steel Works, Tokio, Japan. 

The finished mill contains several 
unusual features, made necessary by 
the extreme size of the castings in- 
volved, and the fact that transporta- 
tion half way around the world, had to 
be taken into consideration. Fig. 1 
is a front view of the mill as it ap- 
peared just before being dismantled 
for shipment. Its overall height is 
30 feet 3 inches when the rolls are to- 








gether and 33 feet 3 
inches with the _ rolls 
apart The shoes are 
cast iron, 26 feet 6 
inches long, the distance 
between their centers 
being 14 feet 6 inches. 


The width overall of tne 
mill is 20 feet 6 inches 
The maximum 
plate that can be rolled 
is 180 inches wide and 
2 inches thick. The 
housings are steel cast- 
ings. Each housing is 
made in two pieces, a 
design necessary to 
meet transportation 
conditions. Thus the 
two housings consist of 


size of 


four separate castings, 
each weighing approxi- 
mately 51 tons. The 


housing sections are 
held together by means 


of large shrink links, 
bolts and shrink rings. 
There are four shrink 
rings weighing 
3 tons each. 


FIG. 


1—FRONT VIEW OF 


Exported from the United States 


Che forgings Phe 
roll bodies are 49 
and 180 inches long while the journals 


are 35 


rolls are steel 


inches in diameter 


inches jin diameter and 37 


inches long. This gives an overall 
length for each roll of 23 feet 10 
inches. The weight of each roll is 
60 tons. 


Rolls Are Balanced 
The screw 
cially rigid in design owing to the im- 


Hydraulically 


down apparatus is espe 


roll to be 


mense weight of the 
actuated. The main screws are 15 
inches im diameter with 1%-inch 


thread pitch. Provision is made for 
lifting the upper roll 3 feet. The 
is balanced by hydraulic pressure at 
500 pounds to the square inch. 
actuated by 105- 
Electric 


roll 


Each 
screw 15S 

horsepower, General 
type motor fitted with solenoid 
The mill 


brakes. assembled 





180-INCH PLATE 





































weighs approximate! 992 tons A side 
rom being the largest mill ever built 

export this n ranks among the 
six largest mills in existance 

The layout of the mill with the 
approach, manipulating and runout 
tables is shown in Fig. 2. The ap- 
proach table is 41 feet 11% inches 
long and is equipped with 25 rollers 
and three manipulators The rollers 
are 20 inches in diameter and, with 
the exception of the first four, are 
steel castings The first four rollers 
are steel forgings, the object of this 


construction being to take the con- 


stant shocks caused by the heavy slabs 
from the slab 


as they are dumped 


car. The approach table rollers are to 
} 






be driven by three 80-horsepower 
Shibaura motors These 
motors are ol Japanese 
make The approach ta 


ble is with 


equipped 
turnover manipulator 
operated by one of the 
motors, a horizontal ma 
nipulator operated hy 
draulically and a hydrau- 
operated vertical 


The 


long and 


lically 
manipulator runout 
table is 24 feet 
is equipped with ten 20 
from 


These roll- 


inch rollers made 


steel castings. 
ers are to be driven by 


two 80-horsepower 


Shibaura motors. The 
tables are equipped to 
handle 15-ton ingots. The 


mill is to be driven by a 
reversing type, twin tan- 
dem engine 


United 


compound 
furnished by the 
Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh. This 
cylinders 44 
inches in di 


engine has 
and 76 
ameter with 60-inch 
stroke. Several 
interesting 
problems were 
encountered 
in machining 


MILL RECENTLY BUILT FOR EXPORT TO THE FAR EAST 
387 

















various parts of this mill. In spite of 
their immense size, the housing sec- 
tions had to be planed very accurately 
to insure their fitting nicely when 
assembled. On castings of this size, 
planing is necessarily a slow opera- 
tion; thus many weeks were consumed 
in machining these pieces. 

The rolls also called tor accurate 
machining and rank among the larg- 
est steel rolls ever turned. They were 
designed for hard use as the Imperial 
Steel Works specializes on armor and 
heavy ship plate in addition to its 
regular line of rolling mill work. 
These works are the largest in Japan 
and represent a high degree of de- 
velopment. 


Light Demand 


In Refractories Now But Makers Ex- 
pect Good Demand—Prices Lower 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4.—Although much 
relining of blast furnaces and repairs 
in steel plants is in progress in the 
various districts of the country, this 
fact does not find reflection in the 
demand for fire brick. It is apparent 
that iron and steel manufacturers are 
well covered against their needs as 
current business in brick is of ex- 
tremely small proportions. At _ the 
same time, various manufacturers are 
looking forward to a good demand dur- 
ing the present lull in the iron and 
steel market when there will be much 
activity in putting steelmakers and 
blast furnaces in shape for future 
operations. Quotations are quite gen- 
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erally lower, but changes are sdme- 
what uneven owing to the fact that 
all manufacturers are not in need of 
business and there also are some who 
are disinclined to cut prices since as 





Refractories 
(Per 1000 f. o. b. works) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 


(First Quality) 
PN nn cd kcpenedestave $42.00 to 50.00 
REP: Kade darebde 6s 4 ehet.ve ane 45.00 to 50.00 
BON ivatOie + suues ceeds 40.00 te 50.00 
New England ............... 55.00 to 65.00 

FIRE CLAY BRICK 

(Second Quality) 
POD 6. cack waedes ¥aNeN $35.00 to 45.00 
Gs onc be ahmed bow cs ne 35.00 
See NE g's 04.6 once visuns 48.00 to 58.00 

SILICA BRICK 
GIES 6. oc ccc uectaecne’ $50.00 to 60.00 
CRIRRO ccc wc cccwsccncscce GO00 te 65.50 
IT ok oo vp 0 cudbede ens 45.00 to 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
ee) ae) See $90.00, to 100.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
@: @ Oth OD web iredeseicecs $130.00 to 140.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 











yet there has been no appreciable de- 
cline either in the cost of raw ma- 
terials or labor. 

Labor, however, is more plentiful 
than it has been and also more effi- 
cient by reason of the fact that oppor- 
tunities for other and more remunera- 
tive work are not as numerous as re- 
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cently. A greater production is pos- 
sible without any material increase in 
costs as far as labor is concerned, but 
an increased output is not desirable 
at present in view of the fact that 
buyers generally believe that prices 
will be lower and this belief is govern- 
ing their purchases. The problem of 
refractories manufacturers is in getting 
down costs in order that selling prices 
may be reduced sufficiently to induce 
fresh purchases. 

Pennsylvania and Kentucky fire 
brick is down about $5 per 1000 from 
the levels of the last part of last 
year, this reduction having been made 
voluntarily by the manufacturers in 
an effort to stabilize conditions. The 
producers however have made no 
change in wages and hope not to be 
obliged to do so. No change has 
taken place in Ohio and New Eng- 
land brick. Magnesite brick is weak 
for want of a demand sufficient to 
take care of supplies. The market is 
nominal on silica, chrome and bauxite 
brick. 


Open New Office 


Reed, Fears & Miller, Inc, have 
opened a Philadelphia office for the sale 
of pig iron, coke, ete. at 514 Stock 
Exchange building. The new office will 
be under the supervision of J. C. Miller, 
president, who is also in charge of the 
DuBois, Pa., office. It will supplement 
the general office at Boston in charge 
of Charles A. Reed, treasurer, and the 
New York office, which is managed by 
L. H. Miller, vice president. 
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FIG 2—GENERAL LAYOUT OF 180-INCH MILL SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MANIPULATORS AND MOTORS FOR DRIVING’ THE APPROACH AND 
RUNOUT TABLES 
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Government’s Sales Plan Outlined 


Disposal of Surplus War Products to be Effected Through Co-operation Between 





War Department's Sales Division and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce—Material Shipped Overseas to be Sold There 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—With 
W a view to disposing of sur- 

plus products, a plan of co- 
operation between the division of 
director of sales of the war depart- 
‘ment and the war service executive 
committee of the American industries, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has been put into effect. 

The orders and regulations here- 
tofore and hereafter issued by the 
division, so far as practicable and 
proper, will be sent promptly to the 
war service executive committee, from 
which about 400 war service com- 
mittees of the chamber radiate. The 
inventories of surplus materials which 
the division is making also will be 
available to the war service executive 
committee, 

In respect to information received, 
the committee will except in cases 
where it may not be practicable or 
desirable, immediately give publicity to 
it in the form of bulletins. The chair- 
man of each of the nearly 400 in- 
dustries which the war service execu- 
tive committee is serving will forward 
the information to each individual or 
concern operating in his industry; each 
chamber of commerce in the member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and each trade 
paper. 

Where the quantity or nature of 
the surplus materials indicates that 
special methods should be employed 
in its disposition to avoid disturbing 
trade it will be the general policy of 
the sales division to call the war 
service committees of the industry or 
industries affected into conference. 
The sales division will in such in- 
stances advise the war service execu- 
tive committee, which will undertake 
to bring to Washington for conference 
with the sales division, the war service 
committee or committees desired. 


Government Calls in Salesmen 


Machine tools and all other stocks 
will be disposed of in a scientific man- 
ner and the government is calling in 
salesmen to do the job. Where in 
purchasing goods under war condi- 
tions speed was at a premium, the 
opposite is true in selling what is left. 
As is generally known, C. W. Hare, 
former sales manager for the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, is 
the director of sales, and his assistant 


is E. C. Morse, who serves as chair- 
man of the board of sales review, com- 
prising the following members be- 
sides Mr. Morse: Lieut. Col. A. La- 
Mar, Maj. W. M. Crunden, Col. Fred 
Glover, L. H. Hartman, G. F. Woods, 
Capt. A. L. Mercer, and Capt. T. S. 
Schultz. Each of these members of 
the board is a division sales manager 
with the exception of Captain Schultz 
who is a legal member of the board. 

The class of materials to be handled 
by each of the. division heads is as 
follows: 


Colonel LaMar: Machine tools, in- 


cluding all metal and woodworking 
tools, railroad equipmént, steam 
shovels, locomotive cranes, gantry 


cranes, hand tools, forging equipment, 
iron and structural workers’ power 
tools and machinery. 


Major Crunden: Building material, 
including lumber, millwork, fire pro- 
tection, water supply, fabricated steel, 
roofing, wall board, paints, refrigera- 
tion, hardware, brick, cement, heating, 
machine equipment, electrical equip- 
ment. 

Colonel Glover: Trucks and motor 
equipment, including trucks, motors, 
motor cycles, side cars and all surplus 
supplies and repair parts pertaining 
thereto, animal and hand drawn 
vehicles. 

Mr. Hartman: Quartermaster stores, 
including food, clothing, furniture, all 
issue materials, cotton linters, leather 
goods, rubber goods, rope, silk cloth, 
chain, linen, thermometers, clocks, 
etc., optical glass, paints, gasoline, 
barbed wire, wire netting, garment 
workers, cobblers, and saddlers’ tools, 
cots, soap, horses and mules. 

Mr. Woods: Real estate. 

Captain Mercer: Raw materials, in- 
cluding pig iron, lead, brass, copper, 
steel ingots, platinum, nitrates, pig 
tin, manganese, ferroalloys, mica, 
liquid chlorine, mercury, nickel, non- 
ferrous metals, acids, chemicals. 

(To be named): Ordnance sup- 
plies, including artillery, guns, small 
arms, all manufactured munitions, 
powder, explosives. 


The job of disposing of surplus ma- 
terial and equipment is recognized 
as a big one, but assurance is given 
that the government will not flood 
the market at low prices. It not only 
desires to get high prices as a matter 
of good business policy, but also de- 
sires to protect the manufacturer, now 
its competitor. Mr. Hare and his 
associates believe it will be possible to 
get for a greater part of the goods 
from 50 to 100 per cent of the prices 
paid for them. Sales will be dis- 





tributed over a wide period and 
goods will be sold in small lots where- 
ever this can be done. , One estimate is 
that it will take five years to dis- 


pose of the surplus. 


Under its plan to sell everything, 
the government will bring back from 
England and France hardly a dollar's 
worth of the vast quantities of ma- 
terials shipped over to supply the ex- 
peditionary forces. All will be dis- 
posed of abroad. For some time there 
was talk of organizing a corporation 
to sell government goods, but if a 
corporation is organized it will be 
formed to sell only in foreign coun- 
tries. Sales in this country will be 
made to a large extent through about 
16 regional offices of the quartermas- 
ter’s department. 

Disposition of the material put into 
cantonments offers a perplexing prob- 
lem. It is likely that the government, 
which spent $180,000,000 in canton- 
ment buildings, will purchase land on 
which the buildings were erected. This 
land is valued at about $9,000,000. The 
board of sales review has given clear- 
ance for the construction division to 
sell surplus building materials at Camp 
Grant valued at approximately $867,- 
000. 


Ordnance Department Has 


44,000 Tons of Scrap 


Washington, Feb. 4.—Inventory of 
scrap which the ordnance department 
has on hand has just been completed 
by its stores and scrap section. The 
quantity is surprisingly small, about 
44,000 net tons, including iron and 
steel and nonferrous material. It is 
understood that the quantity of pig 
iron the war department has on hand 
does not exceed 6000 tons. 

The inventory is as follows: Alu- 
minum, 23 net tons; brass, 21; 
cupro nickel, 390; copper, 345; ma- 


chine shop borings and _ turnings, 
4870; heavy melting steel, 10,385; 
low phosphorus steel, 2999; heavy 
melting nickel steel, 2759; nickel 


steel borings and turnings, 7827; cast 
and malleablé iron, 6845; high speed 
borings, turnings and scrap tools, 31; 
mixed and miscellaneous iron and 
steel, 2597; lead dross, 76; lead scrap, 
161; brass ashes and sweepings, 533; 
spent acid, 742; amatol, 134; ammo- 
nium picrate, 2; tetryl, 9. 
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Mark Sixty Years of Iron Trading 


Matthew Addy Co. Appropriately Celebrates Anniversary of Its Founding and Pays 
Tribute to Memory of One Who Established the Business and 


Provided for Its Continuance by His Associates 


IXTY years ago Matthew Addy, 
G vossessed of little capital, but 

fired with the ambition and 
courage of youth, joined with Levett 
R. Hull to found a commission house 
at Cincinnati to deal with the cotton 
and peanut planters of the south. In 
the development of this enterprise, pig 
iron produced in the south came to 
be handled as a side line. In time it 
became the chief business of the firm 
which gradually branched out into 
various producing sections of the 
country. Thereby was established in 
the iron business of this country, a 
name which has enjoyed a long and 
respected career and remains promi- 
nent to this day. 

At the Queen City club in Cin- 
cinnati, Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, 
ironmasters from various parts of the 
United States, manufacturers, bankers 
and other distinguished guests gath- 
ered to commemorate the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
firm and to pay tribute to the founder 
whose name has been passed on to 
the present Matthew Addy Co. James 
A. Green, president of the Matthew 
Addy Co., presided. The other officers 
of the compary, Vice Presidents Ben- 
jamin N. Ford and William W. 
Hearne, Secretary A. Bert Champion, 
and Treasurer R. A. Lambert joined 
with him in greeting the guests. 


In reviewing the development of the - 


business Mr. Green stated that at the 
time of his death in 1896, Mr. Addy 
requested his associates should carry 
on the business in his name, and with 
rare thoughtfulness and generosity, 
provided adequate capital for that pur- 
pose. That trust has been fully and 
faithfully met. Financially the busi- 
ness was able within a short time to 
repay to the estate, the cdpital pro- 
vided by its founder for its con- 
tinuance. 


Great Development of Industry 


The striking development of the 
iron and steel industry and the world 
at large, which had come within the 
span of 60 years represented by the 
life of the firm, was portrayed by 
Mr. Green in his address. 

“When Matthew Addy started in 
business there was not a national bank 
in America,” said Mr, Green; “the na- 
tional bank system had not even been 
thought of. The bessemer steel proc- 


ess had not been discovered, and the 
open hearth process was unknown. 
The Lake Superior mines were not 
worked. Ore to be transported from 
beyond the end of the Great Lakes to 
a market seemed as absurd as it 
would seem now if some one were to 
propose the establishment of an iron 
plant in Spitzburgen. Coke iron was 
just beginning. There were some- 
thing like 70 charcoal furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock region—that is, in the 
district around Ironton, O., 140 miles 
east of Cincinnati on the Ohio river. 
That iron supplied all the middle 
west. Some iron was made in Pitts- 
burgh. The Lehigh valley, however, 
was at that time the largest producing 
center for pig iron. The 70 furnaces 
at Hanging Rock did not make as 
much iron in a day as.a single modern 
blast furnace now makes in a day. 
They used to ship the charcoal iron 
in barges down the Ohio river, and it 
was piled on the public landing in 
Cincinnati and distributed from there. 
Much of it was hauled by teams. At 
that time a railroad car’s full capacity 
was 9 tons, and it seemed a miracle 
in 1880 when the tonnage was raised 
to 14, which for a long time was 
maximum. Recently we have had 
cars that contained more than 50 tons 
of pig iron. No one knew anything 
about analysis of pig iron. Users 
used to buy it the way a careful 
housewife buys steak and chops now 
—they would look at it and feel it and 
judge it by its breaking qualities and 
the appearance of the. fractured sur- 
face. 


How Civil War Affected Iron 


“Birmingham had not even been 
discovered. There were a few char- 
coal furnaces in Tenmessee which 
mad&_‘blooms’—that is, when they 
made the iron they hammered it into 
a kind of a refined iron, using water 
power for the purpose of running their 
hammers. When the Civil war came 
along the output of these scattered 
furnaces kept the confederacy alive; 
but pig iron ip the south before the 
war was over was worth almost its 
weight in gold. 

“I wonder, as I look back on the 
modest beginning of the things around 
us today, whether the men to whom 
we hand the torch which Matthew 
Addy handed to us, and who will 
celebrate the 120th anniversary 60 


years hence, will feel that we lived in 
as limited and as narrow a world as 
we regard the world of 1859.” 

Mr. Green expressed himself 
optimistically with regard to the state 
of the iron industry, as well as to 
future business generally in America. 


Foundation of the Firm 


C. H. Dombhoff, of Domhoff, Joyce 
& Co., Cincinnati, presented a sketch 
of the early days of the Matthew 
Addy business which was full of in- 
teresting reminiscences and early pig 
iron history and was drawn from his 
personal identification with the firm. 
When 11 years old, he entered the 
service of Mr. Addy in 1870 as an 
office boy. For facts of its history 
previous to that date, Mr. Dombhoff 
said he was indebted to Mr. Addy 
himself, as to the books which were 
in his personal charge. The business 
was founded by Matthew Addy and 
Leverett R. Hull under the name of 
Addy, Hull & Co. They were clas- 
sified as commission merchants in 
handling and selling cotton and pea- 
nuts shipped on consignment. - Mr. 
Addy for a few years prior to that 
time had been associated as book- 
keeper with Robert Moore & Co., also 
a cotton firm. In this capacity he 
made periodical trips through the 
south, visiting cotton and peanut 
plantations, adjusting accounts and 
familiarizing himself with the life and 
methods of the planters. This knowl- 
edge was valuable to the new firm. 
Mr. Hull previous to his affiliation 
with Mr. Addy, was connected with 
a local wholesale dry goods house. 
An entry in the first cash book 
showed their capital investment at the 
start was $6000, of which $4000 was 
contributed by Mr. Addy and $2000 
by Mr. Hull. Mr. Addy chose to be 
the scout for the firm, visiting the 
planters and soliciting consignments 
while Mr. Hull took chargé of the 
ofice and the bookkeeping and also 
the commercial end. As time went 
on and the firm became better known, 
the consignments steadily increased 
and within a few years Addy, Hull 
& Co. enjoyed a large trade. 

Mr. Domhoff narrated how the op- 
portunity came to add pig iron to the 
firm’s business. The small Shelby 
furnace in Alabama, destroyed during 
the war, had been rebuilt, and Addy, 
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Hull & Co. became its sales agent. 
The output of this furnace was only 
about 14 to 15 tons daily but of a 
superior quality of charcoal car wheel 
iron. This product came from near 
Calera, Ala., over the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad and the freight to 
Cincinnati then was $7.25 per ton. 
Addy, Hull & Co. found customers for 
the Shelby iron in the Bass company 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., Barney & Smith 
at Dayton, O., and the McMillan 
shops at Detroit, now the Detroit 
plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. Between these customers they 
bought the entire production of this 
furnace’ for several years, Thereafter, 
from time to time the firm took on 
other agencies in the Hanging Rock 
region in southern Ohio, among them 
the Monitor and Lawrence cold blast 
wheel iron, made near Ironton, and 
the Monroe, Washington, Hamden, 
Bloom, Lincoln and Madison brands 
of charcoal foundry iron made in the 
hills along the Marietta & Cincinnati 
railroad, now a part of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, on the branch from Hamden 
to Portsmouth. In that day none of 
these small stone stack furnaces made 
as much as 25 tons daily, 15 to 18 
being about the average. At that 
time 10 tons was a full railroad car- 
load of unbroken pig iron. 

The pig iron end of the business 
proved more profitable than did cot- 
ton and peanuts; but the firm con- 
tinued in all of these branches until 
1873 or 1874 when it was decided to 
give up cotton and peanuts and en- 
gaged in the selling of pig iron ex- 
clusively. Addy, Hull & Co. then 
changed their location to the bank- 
ing district on Third street and it 
was about this time that Henry M. 
Warren, who had been the firm’s 
road representative for some years 
was admitted to partnership in the 
firm. 


Not long thereafter the health of , 


Mr. Hull began to fail and he was 
obliged to absent himself more or 
less on visits to Colorado, this lead- 
ing to a dissolution of the partner- 
ship. Mr. Addy bought Mr. Hull's 
interest and changed the firm name 
to Matthew Addy & Co. while Mr. 
Hull formed another firm as L. R. 
Hull & Co. Matthew Addy & Co. 
retained most of the agencies of the 
old firm and the business proceeded 
as usual and gradually expanded by 
the acquisition of agencies for south- 
ern coke and charcoal iron particu- 
larly from the furnaces in Alabama 
which had been built with the opening 
up and development of the immense 
bodies of coal and iron ore found in 
the Birmingham district. 


No further change in the firm oc- 
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curred until 1881 when Mr. Dombhoff 


‘was admitted as a junior partner, A 


few years later Mr. Warren withdrew, 
removing to New York City. For 
fiearly a decade Messrs. Addy and 
Dombhoff piloted successfully the firm’s 
affairs through all sorts of weather. 

In 1894, the speaker declared, an- 
other cycle in the history of Matthew 
Addy & Co. was completed and a 
new one begun by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Domhoff and the entrance of 
James A. Green as his successor. 
From that time forward the well 
merited success of the firm has been 
generally known. 

The speaker concluded his address 
paying the following personal tribute 
to Mr. Addy: 


“He was first and always a gentle- 
man, a man of high honor, of un- 
questioned integrity, charitable and 
always kind and considerate, never 
omitting an opportunity to give en- 
couragement and just recognition 
for conscientious and faithful service. 
As we grow older, we live more and 
more in the past, and happy and 
cherished indeed are the memories 
which come to me in my retrospec- 
tion of the 25 years’ pleasant asso- 
ciations with Matthew Addy.” 


John A. Penton, president of the 
Penton Publishing Co., in his address 
emphasized some of the great lessons 
taught by the war, among the most 
important of . which was that of 
mutual helpfulness and co-operation 
between the government and general 
business. W. W. Macon, managing 
editor of the /ron Age, giving some of 
his impressions gained on a recent 
tour through England, Scotland and 
France as a member of a delegation 
of the American trade and technical 
publications, who were guests of the 
British government, analyzed the pos- 
sibilities for the demand for Amer- 
ican iron and steel in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

James Bowron, president of the 
Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., reviewed comprehensively the 
rise and tribulations of the iron busi- 
ness of the south. Mr. Bowron shared 
the general optimism and predicted 
thar the iron business, tremendous as 
are its present achievements, is only 
on the- threshold of its development. 


To Hold Exhibit 


The National Railway Appliances as- 
sosiation will hold its eleventh an- 
nual exhibition in the Coliseum, at 
Chicago, May 17 to 20. Space for the 
exhibit has already been reserved by 
a large number of manufacturers and 
now that the war is over and business 
is resuming more normal conditions, 
it is believed this exhibit will be one 
of the best in several years. 
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Horizontal Keyseat Mill- 
ing Machine 
Accurately to machine keyseats in 
comparatively heavy work is often 
an operation involving a large amount 
of unnecessary time, both in setting 
the work in position and carrying out 
the machining operation. To facili- 
tate the machining of keyways, the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, recently developed the 
keyseating milling machine shown in 

the accompanying illustration. 
It is pointed out that the machine 
is well adapted for work on long 


shafts inasmuch as the platen is 
supported its full length without 
overhang. Also, the base and platen 


can be made in any length desired. 
As the illustration shows, this ma- 











MILLER FOR MACHINING KEYSEATS 


chine is a modification of the design 
used on ordinary iron planers, con- 
sisting of a substantial base on which 


the platen travels and two housings 
that carry the cross rail, On the cross 
rail are mounted a vertical and a 


horizontal spindle head. 

The controlling features of this 
machine are quite simple and are as 
follows: Lever A controls the vertical 
adjustment of the vertical spindle sleeve; 
lever B engages the primary clutch 
which controls all movements, with their 
direction of rotation; lever C engages 
the clutch controlling the power vertical 
movement of the cross rail; latch levers 
D control the feed gear combination; 
lever E controls the clutch that engages 
the platen feed and fast power traverse 
and the wheel F adjusts to two posi- 
tions, giving control to the hand ad- 
justment of the platen and the hand 
vertical adjustment of the cross rail. 
The controls are concentrated for the 
benefit of the operator. 
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Armor Plant Costs Double Estimate 


And it is Not Yet Completed, Although Two Years, Five Months, Have Elapsed Since 
Date of First Appropriation, Congressman Charges—Navy Department's 
Work at South Charleston Revealed by Admiral's Letter 


ASHINGTON, Feb 4— 
W Charges were made from the 

floor of the house by Repre- 
sentative Moore, Pennsylvania, last 
week that the $11,000,000 appropriated 
by congress in August, 1916, for the 
construction of a naval armor plate 
plant had been disposed of by the 
navy department; that contracts or 
appropriations equal to $24,000,000 had 
been made and that the armor plant 
has not been completed, although two 
years and five months have elapsed 
since the first appropriation. Mr. 
Moore read a letter from Rear 
Admiral Earle, chief of the bureau of 
ordnance, addressed to Representative 
Butler, in which the naval officer goes 
into details regarding the naval 
ordnance plant at South Charleston, 
W. Va. 

“The naval ordnance plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., has developed in 
the natural course of events into more 
than a mere armor plant,” wrote 
Admiral Earle. “Congress appropriated 
the funds for the projectile plant and 
it was deemed advisable, in the in- 
terest of economy and good manage- 
ment—lessening the running expenses, 
etc, as well as the cost of the 
original project—to build this plant 
at South Charleston, W. Va. Later 
on the decision to use 16-inch 50- 
caliber guns forced the department to 
either provide facilities for forging 
these guns at a station of its own or 
to further increase the facilities of 
the Midvale or Bethlehem plants 
which had already been increased at 
much expense to handle these heavy 


guns. Decision was therefore made 
to equip a large plant at South 
Charleston for this purpose. Hence, 


the naval ordnance plant at South 


Reduce Rates 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4.— 
Desire to stimulate for- 
eign trade as rapidly as 
possible has resulted seemingly in 
a contest between the British and 
American governments to reduce 
ocean freight rates. Several reduc- 
tions have been made in swift suc- 
cession for the benefit of American 


_ shippers. 


Revising a schedule it announced 


Charleston comprises a 
plant, which is now completed and 
operating at a capacity of about 10,000 
tons of projectiles per annum; a gun 
forging plant, with a capacity of 
10,000 tons per year, or one 16-inch 
gun per month, now under construc- 
tion; and an armor plant, with an 
ultimate capacity of 20,000 tons per 
year, also under construction. 


“High Cost Delaying Construction” 


“As previously noted, the projectile 
plant is in operation and _ has 
fabricated over 4000 tons of steel; the 
armor plant was commenced actively 
about Oct. 1, 1918, no general con- 
tracts for the construction of the 
plant being entered into because of 
the high cost of such construction, 
the navy undertaking to do most of 
the work by day labor. 

“Unless unforseen delays and greater 
difficulty in the procurement of ma- 
terials than is now anticipated are 
encountered, it is anticipated that the 
manufacture of 16-inch guns will be- 
gin in January, 1920, and production 
secured about March, 1920. The cast- 
ing of armor will commence about 
July, 1920, with production in quan- 
tity in December of that year.” 

The appropriations and allotments 
made for this plant are as follows: 
Projectile plant: 


Act of Aug. 29, 1916.............. $705,611 
Act of March 4, 1917...........00- 1,375,345 
Armor plant: 
Ret Ge Aes, BD, WIG. .ccvecsiccses 11,000,000 
Gun-forging plant: 
Presidential allotment, dated June 27, 
1918, from appropriation “Increase 
of the navy, armor and armament” 4,121,200 


Allotment of the secretary of the nary 
from appropriation “Extension of facili- 


Again to Aid 


earlier in the week, the United States 
shipping board Feb. 1 issued another 
tariff, making further reductions. Phe 
previous list was intended to offset 


‘a reduction of 66 2/3 per cent made 


for British tonnage, covering trade 
with European ports. The latest 
rates are applicable from north At- 
lantic ports to Australia, South Af- 
rica and far eastern ports and rep- 
resent in the aggregate a reduction 


projectile 


ties at navy yards and stations’’.... 100,000 


Total appropriated and available...... $17,302,156 


Of this amount, Admiral Earle said, 
$7,500,000 had already been allotted 
to the bureau of yards and docks for 
the erection of buildings for the 
armor plant, gun-forging plant, and 
the extension of facilities, and about 
$7,750,000 is to be expended under 
the direction of this bureau. Of the 
sum allotted to the bureau of yards 
and docks, up to the present time, 
there has been obligated approxi- 
mately $3,500,000, and the bureau of 
ordnance has obligated approximately 
$5,000,000. The projectile plant has 
been completed and the $2,080,956 
appropriated by the acts of Aug. 29, 
1916, and March 4, 1917 for its con- 
struction has been exhausted, the ad- 
miral stated. It will thus be seen, he 
said, that there remains approximately 
$7,000,000 yet to be obligated for the 
armor plant, the gun-forging plant 
and the allotment of the secretary of 
the navy. 

According to the admiral, the strict- 
est economy has been exercised in the 
detail design work of the plant and 
the department has endeavored to 
obtain the plant within the sum 
alloted, but it is evident, he stated, 
that at least $3,500,000 additional must 
be provided. This is a much smaller 
increase over the original estimate 
than had been anticipated, the admiral 
said, and indicates a lower percentage 
of advance in cost of labor and ma- 
terials than has been shown in other 
projects handled by the navy during 
recent years. It is understood that 
the armor plant being erected at 
South Charleston covers an area of 
about 200 acres of land. 


Export Trade 


of about 50 per cent from the former 
rates. 

Rates announced Saturday, which 
went into effect Jan. 26, included 
steel, in gross tons, from north At- 
lantic ports, and are as_ follows: 
To Havre and Bordeaux, $28; Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam, $30; Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Cette, Genoa and Naples, 
$0. Reduced rates on cargo from 
north Atlantic ports te Australia and 
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South Africa are as follows: 
Australia, New Zealand, naked 
steel, $15 a ton; packed steel, $18; 
rough measurement cargo, $25; fine 
measurement cargo, $30. Cape Town, 
weight cargo, $20 a ton; measurement, 
cargo, $27. Aloga bay, weight cargo, $20.60 
a ton; measurement cargo, $27.60. 
East London, weight cargo, $21.20 a 
ton; measurement cargo, $28.20. Port 
Natal, weight cargo, $21.80 a ton; 
measurement cargo, $2880. Delago 
bay, weight cargo, $22.40 a ton; mea- 
surement cargo, $29.40. Beiba, weight 
eargo, $23 a ton; measurement cargo, 
$30. The rates apply as per ton of 
2240 pounds or 40 cubic feet. 
Reductions in cargo rates from 
north Atlantic ports to far eastern 
ports, effective Feb. 1, are $20 per 
ton for close weight cargo and to 
$25 per ton for all other cargo, com- 
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paring with previous rates of $40 and 


$45 per ton. These rates apply to 
the usual ports of call, inciuding 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yoko- 
hama, Manila and Singapore. 


New rates from north Atlantic’ 


ports to Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Hull, Avonmouth, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Leith and Belfast 
also were announced earlier in the 
week, in addition to the general de- 
creases. These special rates are 
aimed at meeting competition in ship- 
ping from gulf ports. The schedule 
carried many items, and the an- 
nouncement was made that the com- 
modities not enumerafed take the rate 
of $1 per 100 pounds or 3 cents per 
cubic foot, ship’s option, except for 
dangerous cargo on which special 
rates are to be given on application. 

Some of the commodities named 
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and the rates to the foregoing points 
in the United Kingdom follow: Agricul- 
tural tractors, auto trucks, ball bear- 
ings, cement, seed drills, gas engines, 
in parts and not in parts of tractors, 
harrows, lead billets, iron pipe fit- 
tings, shovels, spelter, wire netting, 
zinc ashes, zinc dross and zinc oxide, 
$1 per 100 pounds; barytes, boiler 
tubes, bolts and nuts, forging, ferro- 
silicun, wire nails, pig iron, iron or 
steel wire rods, silicon in sacks, steel 
billets, cold rolled steel! in boxes, 
steel hoops in coils, light steel rails, 
not over 30 feet in length, and wire in 
coils or barrels, $20 per ton weight; 
leather and rubber belting, 50 cents 
per cubic foot; shaping machines, 50 
cents per cubic foot; magnetos,: 75 
cents per cubic foot or 1 per cent ad 
valorem, vanadium, $1 per 100 pounds 
x 1 per cent ad valorem. 


Industrial Census for 1919 Will be Taken 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4-— 
W Conferees on the fourteenth 

census bill have harmonized 
their differences and the measure soon 
will become a law. The bill as re- 
ported by the house and senate con- 
ferees provides for a census of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, manufactures, 
mines and quarries, oil and gas wells, 
and forestry and forest products of 
the United States, to be takem in 1920. 
According to Senator Sheppard, chair- 
man of the senate committee on the 
census, and manager of the senate 
conferees, the bill as reported meets 
with the approval of Director Rog- 
ers, of the census bureau. 

The census of population and cen- 
sus of agriculture are to be taken as 
of Jan. 1, 1920, and the agricultural 
inquiry will cover the products of 
farms during the year 1919. The 
census of manufactures, mines and 


quarries, oil and gas wells, and for- 
estry and forest products will cover 
operations for 1919. The field work 
on the census of population and agri- 
culture will be done by about 85,000 
enumerators, working in their home 
localities under the direction of be- 
tween 350 and 400 supervisors. The 
data as to manufactures, mines and 
quarries, etc. will be gathered by 
about 1500 special agents, who will 
work independently of the enumer- 
ators. 

The supervisors are to be appoint- 
ed, most of them probably in July of 
this year, by Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield upon the recommendation 
of the director of census. The enu- 
merators will be appointed by 
the supervisors with the approval 
of the ‘director, some time later 
in the year. The large office 
force necessary to handle the work of 


compilation will be selected, strictly 
in order of rating, from eligible reg- 
isters established as the result of 
civil service examinations. The cen- 
sus reports must be published on or 
before June 30, 1922, accurding to the 
provisions of the bill. 

A biennial census of the produc- 
tion of manufacturing industries is 
to be taken, beginning with 1921. 
This will supplement the quinquen- 
nial census of manufacturers, now 
taken as a part of each decennial cen- 
sus and also in each middecennial 
year. A middecennial census of agri- 
culture, considerably restricted in 
scope as compared with the decen- 
nial census, is to be taken in 1925 
and at 10-year intervals thereafter. 

In addition to continental United 
States, the census will cover Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Samoa 
and the Panama canal zone. 


May Reimburse Shippers for Excess Rates 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4.— 
W Handing down its fourth 

supplemental report in the 
case of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Jan. 30, the interstate com- 
merce commission held that the com- 
plainants are entitled to a finding as 
to the reasonableness of the rates 
during the two years immediately 
preceding the filing of the complaint, 
April 16, 1912. They were allowed 
30 days within which to petition for 
an opportunity to prevent additional 
evidence. Failing the filing of such 


petition, the reasonableness of the 
rates and the questions of reparation 
will be determined upon the record 
as it stands. 

The case is a complicated one, pri- 
marily related to the all-rail rates on 
pig iron from blast furnaces in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, located prin- 
cipally at Birmingham and Chatta- 
nooga, to Ohio river crossings and to 
points north and east thereof, and to 
all-rail and rail-and-water rates to 
New England, which were alleged to 
be unreasonable. 


On June 1, 1914, the commission 
submitted a report holding that the 
rates were unreasonable. Reasonable 
maximum rates, uniformly 35 cents 
per long ton lower than the former 
rates, were fixed from the Birming- 
ham districts to certain representa- 
tive Ohio river crossings and 
to points in central freight asso- 
ciation territory. The commission 
further held that the existing differ- 
entials between the southern fur- 
naces should be maintained as should 
also the relation of rates obtaining 
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to the Ohio river, to points in cen- 
tral freight association territory. The 
commission refrained from making 
a specific finding, as asked for, with 
respect to the reasonableness of rates 
in the past. 

The effective date of the order 
in this proceeding was Aug. 15, 1914, 
subsequently extended to Oct. 1, 1914. 
Carriers thereupon filed tariffs mak- 
ing certain adjustments of their rates 
on pig iron. On Nov. 3, 1914, the 
complainants filed their supplemental 
complaint alleging that the commis- 
sion’s order had not been fully com- 
plied with in that reductions were 
made only to destinations on the 
lines of the carriers specifically named 
as defendants in the original order. 
By an order issued on that date all 
carriers concurring in the joint 
through rates as shown in the tariffs 
were made parties defendant, and 
the case was reopened for further 
hearing and to fix divisions of the 
rates as between the carriers. Other 
proceedings followed and as a result 
reparation was awarded to complain- 
ants and interveners on shipments 
made after Oct. 1, 1914, 


The complainants then asked for 
reconsideration of the case so as to 
obtain reparation on shipments for 
the two years prior to the date of 
the filing of the original complaint 
and the decision of last week is the 
outcome of this action. The petition 
was granted in the majority report, 
prepared by Commissioner Clark, 
from which Commissioners McChord 
and Woolley dissented, hoiding that 
the report of the majority is incon- 
sistent with previous findings. 


Value of Government’s 
Tools Much Lower 


Washington, Feb. 4.—While the in- 
ventory regarding machine tools 
owned by the government has not 
been completed, it is progressing 
favorably. Already it is learned that 
original estimates as to the value of 
these tools have been greatly over- 
stated. The figure of $300,000,000, 
at first given, is greatly beyond the 
mark. In fact, a member of the 
division of sales said that the value of 
machine tools and machinery which 
the government will sell will be much 
nearer to $30,000,000 than the higher 
one. : 

In considering the machine tool and 
machinery situation, attention is called 
to the fact that the ordnance depart- 
ment has announced that most of the 
machinery it bought during the war 
will be dismantled and placed in ware- 
houses, where it will be immediately 
accessible. It also is pointed out 
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that many purchasers who were un- 
able to buy machinery as individuals 
or as corporations, secured equipment 
for the production of war products 
through the government, and _ will 
keep it, so that the quantity thus rep- 
resented in this line will be with- 
held from the market. 

A war service bulletin of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the United States 
contains a memorandum of a meet- 
ing held Jan. 22 at Cleveland, with 
locomotive crane manufacturers, which 
Says in part: 


“After considerable discussion, the 
crane manufactyrers decided not to 
approve or disapprove, at this time, 
of the government proposition as 
adopted by the machine tool manu- 
facturers and builders. It was agreed 
that each individual manufacturer 
would make a statement of the value 
of his cranes to other governmental 
departments and to the _ railways. 
This statemerit is necessary because a 
considerable portion of the cranes 
which are surplus are not such as 
would be readily marketed in the 
United States under present con- 
ditions.” 

The cranes listed with the war de- 
partment for disposal number 234 and 
have a value of $607,478. 


Large Savings Are Shown 
by Cancellations 


Washington, Feb. 4.—Savings in 
cancellations of contracts and authori- 
zations for the war and navy depart- 
ments, as shown in the deficiency 
bill reported to the house by the 
committee on appropriations total 
$15,400,186,239. Of this amount $15,- 
034,824,372 was struck from war de- 
partment requirements and $365,361,- 
866 from navy department require- 
ments. 

Appropriations for the war and 
navy departments which were can- 
celed aggregated $6,844,795,077 and 
$334,361,866, respectively, while au- 
thorizations struck out amounted to 
$8,190,029,274 and $31,000,000, respec- 
tively. 

The largest single cancellation to- 
taled $9,217,648,304, of which $1,503,- 
389,009 had been appropriated and 
$7,714,279,294 had been authorized for 
the ordnance department of the war 
department. Cancellations of $3,756,- 
135,307, made up of $3,740,385,307 in 
appropriations and $15,750,000 in au- 
thorizations were made in the engi- 
neering corps. An appropriation of 
$402,000,000 for aircraft production 
also was cut from war department 
items. 

For the navy establishment, an ap- 
propriation of $164,833,843.69 and an 
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authorization of $31,000,000 for the 
ordnance bureau were struck out, be- 
ing the largest item for the navy. The 


next to biggest item canceled was 
$98,000,000 for aviation. 


Export System Simplified 
by War Trade Board 


Washington, Feb. 4—Announce- 
ment has been made by the war 
trade board that greater freedom will 
be given to the American exporter 
for the conduct of his business by 
reason of the simplification of pro- 
cedure and the relaxation of certain 
restrictions. This is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the reduced ship- 
ping rates published by the shipping 
board in meeting reductions made by 
Great “Britain. Among other things, 
the war trade board has eased the 
exporter’s task in procuring export 
licenses. The board aims to do away 
with individual licensing wherever 
possible, and to substitute a system 
of licensing goyerned by the com- 
modity in question or the destination. 

As a result, it is pointed out, the 
number of shipments which fall under 
this simplified procedure is constantly 
expanding. Greater assistance is given 
the shipper because in such cases he 
does not have to apply to the war 
trade board for an individual license, 
but must conform merely to the ship- 
pers’ export declaration such as is 
required by customs procedure at all 
times. The new plan not only per- 
mits unrestricted shipment of com- 
modities no longer on the conserva- 
tion list, but also permits the ship- 
ment to the allied countriés or their 
colonies of commodities stiil on the 
conservation list, where the value of 
mo one commodity exceeds $200. 

“This policy,” the war trade board 
announcement says, “is specifically ap- 
plied to export shipments to the 
United Kingdom, Italy, France, Japan 
or their colonies, possessions and 
protectorates. Belgium and the Bel- 
gian Congo are also included. And 
the same relaxation is applicable to 
Canada and Newfoundland.” 

In conclusion it points out that 
regulations against trading with the 
enemy are still in force. 


Issues Ore Booklet 


E. N. Breitung & Co., Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, have issued their 
annual booklet for 1919, covering 
average cargo analyses of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore for 1918. Old range 
bessemer and non-bessemer as well 
as siliceous and manganiferous ores 
handled by the company, are listed 
by chemical content. 
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Cut Prices, Keep Up Wages—Wilson 


Secretary of Labor Urges Elimination of “Abnormal Profits,” But Can't See a Reduc- 


tion in Payment to Workers “for Some Time'—Believes Unemployment 


is Due to “Lack of Confidence in Stability of Prices” 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Re- 
W sumption of normal building 

work by the federal govern- 
ment, states and municipalities will 
bring about great industrial activity 
in the United States, according to 
Secretary of Labor Wilson. In order 
to restore business to a normal basis 
and solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, Secretary Wilson has arranged 
for a series of conferences with pro- 
ducers in the most important branches 
of industries with a view to getting 
prices back to a normal basis, without 
reducing wages. 

These points were brought out by 
the secretary last Thursday before a 
joint meeting of the house and senate 
committees on education and labor in 
connection with hearings on a bill 
introduced by Senator Kenyon ap- 
propriating $100,000,000 for public 
works. Unemployment was attributed 
to lack of confidence among business 
men concerning prices and a fear to 
confer with competitors about adjust- 
ing prices, lest they violate the law. 

The secretary declared the labor 
situation is not alarming, although it 
does require serious consideration. He 
said he favored the Kenyon bill, but 
suggested it might be modified slight- 
ly in some respects. The disposition 
of business men, he said, is to be to 
hold off in the employment of labor 
till prices get to their lowest ebb. 
Manufacturers also are afraid to quote 
lower prices because the market might 
be pushed down to a cost or less-than- 
cost basis and put them out of busi- 
ness. The view was expressed that 
there is a probability of a change in 
the prices of material without the 
lowering of wages, because profits 
have been in excess of those obtained 
in normal times. It was urged that 
these so-called abnormal profits be 
eliminated before the industries can 
return to a peace-time basis. 

The secretary said he did not be- 
lieve wages would be lowered to any 
extent for some time. Both wages 
and the cost of living have gone up, 
and the increase in wages has just 
about kept up with the increase in the 
cost of living. It was said, however, 
that wage earners have been better 
off financially during the war because 
they often worked overtime. 

Secretary Wilson also pointed out 
that before the war about 1,200,000 
aliens immigrated to the United 


States each year and about 400,000 
returned to their native countries, 
making the net gain for the United 
States approximately 800,000. During 
the past four years immigration and 
emigration about balanced, so that the 
decrease in usual number added to 
the population during that period was 
estimated at 3,200,000. Previously, it 
was stated, the shipyards employed a 
few tens of thousands of laborers, 
while now they employ about 500,000. 
The United States has enlisted about 
4,000,000 men in the military service 
and during the current year probably 
three-fourths of this number will be 
demobilized and at the end of the 
present year presumably this country 
will have 1,000,000 men, taken from 
industrial life, in the military service. 
He thus calculated that the shortage 
of 3,200,000 in immigration, the 1,000,- 
000 remaining in the military service 
and the increase to 500,000 shipyards 
workers will leave the United States 
4,700,000 short of men. 

The secretary said that if industries 
could resume prewar activities the 
country could take care of the de- 
mobilized army and industrial war 
workers without any difficulty. The 
government is obligated to restore 
normal industrial conditions, which 
could be done to a considerable extent 
through having the federal govern- 
ment, states and municipalities take 
up public work. 


Predicts Prosperous Period 


While urging legislation providing 
for temporary relief of the unemploy- 
ment situation, Louis F. M. Post, 
assistant secretary of labor, appear- 
ing before the senate committee on 
education and labor the day before 
Secretary Wilson appeared, predicted 
that a period of unequalled prosperity 
with plenty of labor and remunerative 
wages would follow the readjustment 
period. He said that it seems to be 
a cheap investment for the govern- 
ment to put up the buildings it needs 
even at high prices rather than risk 
a situation that will arise when men 
“reason from their stomachs rather 
than from their heads.” 

John I. Blakslee, fourth assistant 
postmaster general, urged increased 
construction of roads and extension of 
motor truck mail service to give re- 
turning soldiers employment. 

The department of labor has urged 


early action on the war contract bill, 
which has passed both branches of 
congress, in a statement showing the 
labor surplus in many industrial cen- 
ters had rapidly increased. The can- 
celling of war contracts with no pro- 
vision for an early financial adjust- 
ment of the manufacturers’ investment 
in war machinery, materials and 
partially completed products, was 
blamed for plunging some concerns 
into a state bordering on stagnation, 
with no certainty as to their working 
capital. 

“The department of labor's in- 
vestigating of ways and means to 
stimulate building and improvements 
and augment the absorption of labor 
in industry disclosed these two import- 
ant ways of getting results,” says 
the statement: 

“One—Legislation enabling the 
building and loan associations of 
the country to use their real estate 
mortgages for collateral in a 
system of federal home loan 
banks. 

“Two—Legislation to authorize 
immediate adjustment and pay- 
ment by the government of 
reasonable claims growing out of 
the summary rescinding of war 
contracts. 

“The former would permit home 
builders to avail themselves of almost 
$2,000,000,000 in loans; the latter 
would provide much needed immediate 
capital for manufacturing.” 

The statement added that a pro- 
posed law on the first recommendation 
soon would be introduced in congress. 


British Employers Adopt 
47-Hour Week Rule 


(Special Correspondence.) 

Birmingham, Eng., Jan. 15.—One of 
the most remarkable industrial results 
of the war was the adoption of the 
47-hour week in the engineering and 
allied trades of Great Britain, begin- 
ning Jan. 1. It was accepted on the 
joint recommendation of representa- 
ives of the Engineering and the 
National Employers’ federation and of 
the trades unions. For many years, 
under the 54-hour system, workers 
began at 6 o’clock, suspended at 8:30 
for breakfast, resumed from 9 to 1 
and finished their work from 2 to 5 
o'clock. Under the new system work 
will commence at 8 o'clock in nearly 
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every case. An hour will be allowed 
for dinner and the day’s work will 
erd at 5:30, except on Saturday, when 


the run will be from 8 to 12:30, 
Little opposition was made by the 
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employers, partly because they recog- 
nize the necessity of making conces- 
sions to labor, but still more because 
the belief prevails that the first quar- 
ter is an unprofitable period for every- 
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body. In the past many of the men 
came late, often insufficiently rested, 
with the result that there was a deal 
of unprofitable dawdling, especially dur- 
ing the first quarter. 


Increasing Surplus of Labor Reported 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 4—Un- 
W employment in all parts of 

the country shows a steady 
increase, acvording to reports for last 
week received by the United States 
employment service. The number of 
cities reporting surpluses of labor in- 
creased from 44 to 50 per cent, and 
the number showing shortages de- 
creased from 43 to 38 per cent. The 
surplus of labor reported for the 
country on Dec. 3, 1918, totaled but 
12,000; while the reports for the week 
ending Feb. fb, 1919, showed that 
approximately 210,000 men were un- 
employed. 

Conditions in New England, the cen- 
ter of manufacturing, are steadily be- 
coming worse, according to the re- 
ports. In New Haven and Bridge- 
port the surplus has been increasing 
at the rate of 500 to 1000 a week. 
Bridgeport now reports a surplus of 
7000 and New Haven, 6000. New 
London, Stamford, Middletown, Derby 
and Norwich, important manufacturing 
cities, all report increasing surpluses. 
In Worcester, Mass., however, the 
number of unemployed remains at 
6000, the same as for the week ending 
Jan. 25. Portland, Me., reports a sur- 
plus of 1000, an increase of 200. Bos- 
ton’s surplus has increased from 2200 
to 2800. 

Ohio’s reports are causing some 
concern to the employment service, 
it is announced. Cleveland reports a 
surplus of 65,000, an increase of 10,000 


for the week. Other cities report the 


following surpluses: Akron, 1500; Cin- 
cinnati, 5000; Dayton, 8000; Toledo, 
9000; Youngstown, 4500. Labor offi- 
cials declare that conditions in Ohio 
are worse than in any other state. 


Slight Shortage of Miners 


Pennsylvania reports a surplus of 
5000 common laborers in Pittsburgh, 
and a slight shortage of miners. Har- 
risburg and Philadelphia both report 
substantial surpluses. Erie’s short- 
age is 2800. There is a demand for 
miners, however, in the Scranton dis- 
trict. 

Albany, N. Y., reports a surplus of 
5000. An increase of 4000 in the sur- 
plus at Buffalo raises the total there 
to 13,000. Syracuse and Utica, two 
cities which had counted on showing 
some reduction in their surpluses for 


the week, failed in their attempt and 
their surpluses now stand at 5000 and 
2500, respectively. Supply and demand 
remain about equal throughout New 
Jersey, although there is a large num- 
ber of unemployed in Jersey City. 

Detroit's surplus increased from 
30,000 to 33,000. Grand Rapids, Jack- 
son, Flint and Port Huron all reported 
substantial surpluses. Milwaukee, 
where the supply and demand had 
been about equal, now reports a sur- 
plus of 10,000. Chicago is reported to 
be maintaining a fairly even balance, 
and is supplying work to a large num- 
ber of former soldiers. 

Despite warnings from labor leaders 
that demobilization be slackened to 
meet unemployment conditions, war 
department officials have announced 
that there will be no change in its 
policy. Assistant Secretary of War 
Keppel has announced that demobili- 
zation will be left to commanding 
officers of the organizations. Men 
from abroad will soon be returning, 
according to General Pershing, at the 
rate of 300,000 a month. This means 
that some way of absorbing these men 
must be found before they are dis- 
ciarged. The only way, according to 
some labor officials, is for the wer 
and navy department to act at once 
in settling war contract .controversies, 
s9 as to give the industries a chance 
to resume peace production, and for 
state governments to. start public 
work, 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has 
taken up the matter of labor in the 
copper mines of Arizona, Montana 
and Utah with delegates representing 
the workers. From 25 to 30 per cent 
of the workers have been laid off in 
the three states, their representatives 
stated, because of curtailment of pro- 
duction following the armistice. There 
is considerable unrest, they reported, 
and radical agitators are busy among 
the unemployed. 


Jobless Parade for Work 


Several hundred men paraded the 
streets at New Haven, Conn., Jan. 22, 
after a search for work had proved 
unproductive. Bearing a large yellow 
sign, with the words “We Want 
Work,” they marched to the city hall 
and sent a formal demand to the 
mayor that they be provided for. 





The demonstration was without dis- 
order. The mayor met the committee 
representing the men and promised to 
put as many men in places as pos- 
sible, after which the crowd dis- 
persed. 


Chicago Company Acquires 
Dayton Air Tools 


On Jan. 1 the Duntley-Dayton Co., 
Chicago, took over the entire output 
of the Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Dayton, O., and announced its entry 
into the pneumatic tool field. W. O. 
Duntley, former president of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, is 
president of the new concern, and 
his son, Capt. C. A. Duntley, is vice 
president. Capt. Duntley has not 
yet been relieved of his command 
in the twenty-seventh United States 
field artillery. 

The line of pneumatic tools manu- 
factured by the Dayton company 
has been on the market for many 
years. A new plant, thoroughly 
equipped with modern machinery, has 
just been completed to take care of 
the growing business of the com- 
pany. 

In addition to handling the output 
of the Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co., 
the Duntley organization is putting 
out a complete line of portable elec- 
tric drills and grinders, as well as 
a full line of accessories. such as 
hose and hose couplings, rivet sets 
and ‘chisel blanks. 'W. O. Duntley is 
one of the pioneers in the pneumatic 
tool business and has been closely 
connected with both the manufac- 
turing and selling ends of the indus- 
try for the past 25 years. He has 
many pneumatic and electric tool in- 
ventions to his credit, the Duntley 
electric drill being perhaps the most 
widely known. 

The offices of the Duntley-Dayton 
Co. are located on the fourteenth 
floor of the Westminster building, 
Chicago. The eastern offices are lo- 
cated at 295 Fifth avenue, New York, 
and the Philadelphia branch is in the 
Commercial Trust building, that city. 





The Republic Welding Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has moved to much larger 
quarters. 
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appointed president of Mate- 
rial Handling Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ association, assumes the 
leadership of the new organization 
ably qualified for carrying on this re- 
sponsibility. For years Mr. Tompkins 
has been regarded as an authority on 
terminal facilities in this country. 
Reports issued by him while commis- 
sioner of docks, New York City, from 
1910 to 1913, constitute the first com- 
prehensive study of port improvements 
in their relationship to cach other. At 
that time he made an _ exhaustive 
survey of docks and terminals, both 
locally and abroad. He was among 
the first to direct attention to the fact 
that each port should be considered 
as an organization complete in itscif, 
that docks, railroad terminals, ware- 
houses and factory all should be con- 
nected and integrated in one complete 
system. In practice and as a con- 
sequence of experience, this result had 
been partially achieved at several 
ports but a clear statement of prin- 
ciples underlying port organization 
had not been formulated. Such or- 
ganization he advocated not only fo: 
ports, but for inland railroad terminals 
as well. 
During the war Mr. Tompkins was 
a member of the federal inland water- 


Geter TOMPKINS, recently 


‘way commussion, and subsequently a 


member of the advisory committee of 
the port and harbor facilitics commis- 
sion. He was organizer and first 
president of American Association of 
Port Authorities which includes repre- 
sentatives of all American and 
Canadian ports. This organization 
has held five’ annual meetings and its 
publications constitute perhaps thie 
first authority on port development. 
Mr. Tompkins was born in East 
Orange, N. J., in 1858 and was grad- 
uated from Cornell university in 1879. 
He is president and the principal 
stockholder of Tompkins Cove Stove 
Co., Tompkins-Cove on-the-Hudson 
and of the Newark Plaste: Co., New- 
ark, with offices at 30 Church street, 
New York. 


William Blake Patterson, president of 
the Patterson Tool & Supply Co., Day- 
ton, O., has been appointed special rep- 
resentative in Italy and Switzerland for 
the Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., manufacturer of lathes. With his 
wife and daughter he expects to sail for 


Italy this spring. Mr. Patterson will 
retain his position and interests in the 
corporation of which he is president. 


William A. Sumner, Rockville, 
Conn., who has been discharged from 
the army with the rank of second 
lieutenant, has entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, where he will spe- 
cialize on electrical machine design- 





CALVIN TOMPKINS 


ing. He is a graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific school, New Haven, Conn., 
class of 1917. 


Dr. Chao-Hsin Chu, consul general 
of China in San Francisco, visited the 
plants of the Norton Co. Norton 
Grinding Co., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., and the National Mfg. Co. de- 
partment of the Morgan Spring Co., 
in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 23, in the 
interests of trade co-operation with 
China. 


William E. Fulton, for 18 years 
president of the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., resigned at a meeting of the 
directors, and his son, William Shir- 
ley Fulton, was elected as his suc- 
cessor. The latter for some years 
past has been a director and treas- 
uréer of the company. The retiring 
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president has been identified with the 
company since 1877, 

C. C. Abbott, vice president and en- 
gineer of the P. H. & F. M. Roots Co, 
Connersville, Ind., will resume his duties 
when he returns from France. He en- 
listed in the summer of 1917 and was 
graduated ftom officers’ training camp 
at Fort 
lieutenant. Yale R. Schively, production 


senjamin Harrison as first 


engineer for the Roots company, who 


enlisted in the navy, has been discharged 


and will take his former position 

H. C. Christiansen, who has been 
with the Standard Conveyor Co 
North St. Paul, Minn., for the past 


eight years, becoming thoroughly 
familiar with its line of labor-saving 
gravity conveyors, spiral chutes, etc., 
has been placed in charge of the 
Cleveland branch office at 1014 Citi 


zens building R. M. Covey has been 


placed in charge of the company’s 
Pittsburgh office W EF French, 
sales manager of the company, has 
taken direct charge of the recently 


erlarged New York offic< 


E. Logan Hill has resigned as secre 
tary of the United States shipping board 
commission on port and harbor facilities 
to become associated with Heyl & Pat- 
terson, Inc., contracting engineers, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Hill was assistant general 
manager of the Erie railroad prior to 
his appomtment on the shipping board 
He will be located at the New York 
sales offices of Heyl & Patterson at 90 
West street, and will deal particularly 
with the application of cranes to 
wharves and other special purposes 

Emerson Knoff for the last few 
years sales agent of the Pacific coast 
department of the United States Steel 
Products Co., Seattle, recently re 
signed to become vice president and 
general manager of the Gerrard Wire 
Tying Machines Co., Chicago Mr. 
Knoff entered the employ of the 
Seattle Hardware Co. shortly after 
his graduation from a business school 
Since then his rise in the iron and 
steel business has been steady. In 
1901 he was engaged as clerk to O. 
D. Colvin, then sales agent for the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and at 
the age of 22, succeeded Mr. Colvin 
In 1911, when the Pacific coast de- 
partment of the United States Steel 
Products Co. was formed, Mr. Knoff 


was named sales agent. 
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ARL A. JOHNSON, Madison, 
C Wis., who was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ association at the recent an- 


nual meeting held in Milwaukee, is 
president of the Gisholt Machine Co., 
and one of the best known figures in 


the American machine tool industry. 
His entire business career has been 
devoted to the lathe and tool industry. 
The Gisholt company was founded by 
his father, the late John A. Johnson, 
who also created the present Fuller 
Madison, manufac- 
turing gas engines. For many years 
the development of the Gisholt com- 
has been directed by Carl A. 
Johnson, in association with his 
brothers, Hobart S. Johnson and 
Maurice I. Johnson, When the lead- 
ing manufacturers of Wisconsin per- 
fected an organization about six years 
ago, Mr. Johnson took a prominent 
part in its pioneering work and served 
as a director from the beginning of 
the association. He also has been 
closely identified with the work of 
commercial and civic organizations of 
Madison and the state. 


& Johnson Co., 


pany 


T. F. Seidenschwarz has been made 
manager of the Aultman & Taylor 
Machinery Co., at Spokane, removed 
from Little Rock, Ark. 

James J. Shanahan was recently 
made general manager of the Chicago 
and Moline offices of the E. L. Essley 
Machinery Co,, 551-557 Washington 
boulevard, Chicago. 

John D, Culbertson Jr., was elected 


vice president of the Duer Spring & 


Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, at the annual 
meeting of the company held on 
Jan, 13. 

Thomas W. Pangborn, president of 
the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
manufacturer of sand blast equipment, 
has been elected a director of the Mary- 
land Surety & Trust Co. of that city. 


L. P. Prossen has been elected vice 
president of the Nilson-Miller Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., and will be in charge 
of the gear cutting, piston and piston 
ring departments. 

Arthur J. Prescher, who was chief 
petty officer stationed at the submarine 
base, New London, Conn., has received 
an honorable discharge from the navy 
and resumed his former position with 
the engineering department of the New 
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New Britain, 


Britain Machine Co., 
Conn. 

Carl Falk, eastern representative of 
the Davenport Machine & Foundry 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, manufacturer 
of molding machines, has established 
a branch office at 30 Euclid Arcade, 
Cleveland. 

Alonzo A. Whitcomb, mechanical 
engineer, for the past four years in 


CARL A. JOHNSON 


charge of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been promoted 
to shop superintendent. 

George M. Sampson, Samuel Rey- 
nolds, John Dody, A. A. Houghton 
and G. H. Gilpatrick have been added 
to the directorate of the Putnam 
Foundry & Machine Co., Putnam, 
Conn, 

Major Howard Blood, of the Blood 
Brothers Machine Co., of Allegan, 
Mich., has been transferred from the 
aeroplane engineering division of the 
army to the finance division and sta- 
tioned at Detroit. 

W. E. Biggers, of Detroit, for four 


years advertising manager of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., becomes 
assistant to the president of the 
Owosso Mfg. Co., Owosso, Mich., 
Feb. 1. 


Herbert W. Gledhill, formerly sales 
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engineer of the Philadelphia office of 
the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has been 
appointed district manager of that of- 
fice. He will be assisted by Glen Rum- 
sey and Leland Wocdworth. 


C. Raymond Messinger, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Chain Belt Co. and the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, intends to 
leave about Feb. 1 for Europe to 
personally supervise the re-establish- 
ment of direct export connections. 


Carl L. Liebau, Hoopeston, Lil, has 
sold his interest in an iron works in 
that city to F. G. Moore, Cincinnati, 
who will locate there soon. . Mr. 
Liebau has purchased an interest in 
the Decatur Malleable Iron Co., De- 
catur, IIL, and will take up his resi- 
dence in that city. 


E. G. Stoner, who has been iden- 
tified with the Beckwith Machinery 
Co., Pittsburgh, for several years has 
been transferred to Cleveland, as 
manager of the office and warehouse 
recently opened in that city by that 
company, at 1227 West Ninth street. 
C. Z. Dally is his assistant. 


U. W. Urschel was re-elected presi- 


‘dent of the Universal Machine Co., 


Bowling Green, O., at its recent an- 
nual meeting. Other officers were 
re-elected.as follows: Robert Place, 
vice president; B. H. Urschel, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer, and C. 
W. Urschel, secretary. 


F. N. Wells, New Britain, Conn., 
was elected president of the Beaton 
& Corbin Mfg. Co., . Southington, 
Conn., at its recent annual meeting. 
Howard Timbrell was made _ vice 
president and Albert R. Wells, secre- 
tary and treasurer. M. E. Jones was 
made assistant secretary and Charles 
E. Smith was made auditor. 


James N. Heald, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Heald Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed a member of committee by 
Worcester branch, National Metal 
Trades association, to co-operate with 
the mayor’s committee in providing 
work for returned soldiers and sailors 
in that city. George F. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester and Cleveland, has been 
added to the mayor’s committee. 
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W. BUTLER, who has 
W been elected president of 
© the Canadian Car & Found- 


ry Co., Montreal, Que. has been 
connected with the company since 
1901. He was born in Dan 
ville, and began his business career 
with the John Shillits Co., later be- 
coming attached to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. at Chicago in the 
capacity of western sales agent. He 
subsequently joined the American 
Steel Foundries, becoming vice presi- 
dent of the company. He located in 
Canada in 1901, joining the staff of 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., of 
which he was elected vice president 
in 1909. Mr. Butler is president of 
the W. W. Butler Co., Ltd., and a 
director of the Page Hersey Iron 
Tube & Lead Co. 


C. W. Simonds, superintendent of 
the wheel plant of the Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., resigned Feb. 1. 
His successor has not been announced. 


Clyde M. Carr, president of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, iron, 
steel and machinery, left for his 
winter home in California Feb. 5. 


M. D. Lucas,- sales manager of the 
Dolomite Products Co., Cleveland, 
resigned recently to become associat- 
ed with E. J. Lavino & Co., in their 
Cleveland office. 


Henry C. Fownes, president of the 
Standard Seamless Tube Co., is at 
Pinehurst, N. C., for the midwinter 
golf tournament which is being held 
there. 

Lieut. George E. Home and Louis 
D. McLaren have been added to 
the sales force of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., the former to work from the 
company’s Cincinnati office and the 
latter from the Chicago office. 

Edward A. Lemon, for many years 
vice president and treasurer of C. 
Tennant Sons & Co., New York, re- 
tired from active: business Jan. 1. 
At the same time, William J. Dippel 
resigned his office as secretary. 

Alden R. Ludlow, former vice presi- 
dent of the Liquid Carbonic Co., Chi- 
cago, recently became second vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

‘Robert B. Armor has been placed 
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in charge of the recently opened New 
York sales office at 30 Church street 
of the Benjamin F. Shaw Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., manufacturer of steam- 
fitters’ supplies, étc. 


William Roberts, superintendent of 
the Valley Mold & Iron Corp., Sharps- 
ville, Pa., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Valley Americanization 
committee, succeeding the late George 


D. Devitt. 


W. G. McLean, George I. Hovey 
and Charles W. McLean were elected 
directors of the Waterville Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., at its recent 
annual meeting. These were then 
made president, vice president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively. 


J. Leonard Replogle, chairman of 
the Wharton Steel Co., and up to 
Jan. 1 director of the stcel supply of 
the war industries board, now is in 
Cuba on a pleasure trip. From Cuba 
he will go to Palm Beach, where he 
will spend several weeks. 


Charles E. Thompson, president of 
the Steel Products Co., Cleveland, 
was elected president of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors held in Chicago 
recently, 


H. R. Shick, formerly in the blast 
furnace department of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. at Monessen, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the blast 
furnace department of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., succeeding 
A. J. Farabaugh who recently re- 
signed. 


William H. Alley, until recently a 
chemist in the chemical warfare serv- 
ice, gas defence division of the army, 
has become associated with Alley & 
Page, New York and Boston. Mr. 
Alley graduated from Cornell univer- 
sity in 1916 and is well versed in the 
chemistry of iron. 


Warren Worthington, who has been 
general superintendent of the Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, in charge of engi- 
neering and erection, having finished the 
construction of the new plant and placed 
it in full operation, has been appointed 
special engineer in charge of steel mill 
construction and equipment for the 
American Steel Export Co., Woolworth 
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building, New York. This company, in 
addition to exporting iron and_ steel 
products, maintains a staff of engineer- 
ing experts to design, furnish and equip 
complete industrial plants in any part 
of the world. 

Robert M. Brinkman, general man- 
ager of the Ferro Supply Corp., 41 
Union square, New York, will visit 
San Francisco in the near future after 
his company’s western branch office 
is established in that city. This 
branch will enable it to render im- 
proved service to customers in the 
Far East. 

D. D. Peden, vice president and 
treasurer of the Peden Iron & Steel 
Co., Houston, Tex., is directing the 
affairs of the company while Presi- 
dent E. A. Peden is in France at- 
tached to Food Administrator Her- 
bert Hoover’s staff. B. E. 
was recently elected a director of the 
company. 


Taylor 


J. V. Wiesman recently was pro- 
moted from chief clerk to assistant 
general superintendent of the Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind J. 
D. Kelly, the general superintendent, 
has suffered a complete § nervous 
breakdown and has been unablé to 
attend to his duties at the mill for 
about six months. 


Peter M. Lorenz has been made 
Detioit district sales manager for the 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. The De- 
troit office is located in the Ford 
building. ‘Upon the entry of the 
United States into the war, Mr. 
Lorenz was loaned to the govern- 
ment for service in the inspection 
bureau of the ordnance department. 


F. W. Roebling Jr., first vice presi- 
dent of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., is in a sanitorium 
near Philadelphia for a _ prolonged 
rest. He is suffering from nervous 
exhaustion due to greatly increased 
responsibilities following his promo- 
tion. He was also recently made head 
of the engineering department of the 
Roebling -Co. and is an executor of 
the estate of his father, F. W. Roeb- 
ling Sr., and also of the estate of his 
uncle, Charles G. Roebling, who died 
recently. Each of the estates is worth 
close to $40,000,000. Mr. Roebling 
spent several weeks in the south be- 
fore going to the sanitorium. 








Are Salaries Deductible Expenses? 


Third Article in The Iron Trade Review's Series on Application of New Tax Law Clarifies 
Rule on Compensation for Official Services—Vital Point in Corporation 
Return—Senate Draft Adopted With Slight Change . 


T last the senate and 
house conferees have 
agreed upon the in- 

come tax measure. Ag pre- 
dicted in our previous arti- 
cles, they have agreed upon 
the senate draft almost in its 
entirety. It will interest the 
readers of Tue Iron TRADE 
Review to learn that there has been no 
change to affect the first article on indi- 
vidual and partnership taxes published in 
the Jan. 16 issue. So far as corporation 
taxes are concerned, there has been a 
slight change in the rates for excess 
profits. At the time the article appear- 
ing in the Jan. 30 issue of Tue Iron 
Trave Review went to press, the con- 
ferees were in a deadlock over the rates. 
The first and second brackets of the 
senate bill provided for a 30 per cent 
and 60 per cent tax. When the dead- 
lock was finally broken, these rates were 
raised to 30 per cent and 65 per cent. 
The war profits feature was retained, 
so that the alternate taxes apply and a 
corporation is required to pay the excess 
profits taxes of 30 per cent and 65 per 
cent or war profits tax of 80 per cent, 
whichever is higher. 


Deductions of Salaries 


A number of questions have been 
asked as to what constitutes a reason- 
able salary to the proprietor of a busi- 
ness, partners and officers of corpora- 
tions. These queries no doubt were 
made with a view to learning what 
salaries would be deductible as ex- 
penses. In this connection, ynder the 
new law, it does not matter what 
salaries an individual proprietor or 
partners in a business credit to them- 
selves, since the excess and war profits 
taxes are not applicable to them. The 
entire taxable income of ‘such in- 
dividuals, including partners as _ in- 
dividuals, is subject to normal and 
surtax rates whether withdrawn as 
salaries or left in the business. In 
the case of officers of a corporation, 
however, the matter of salaries is all- 
important on account of the war ex- 
cess profits feature in connection with 
the calculation of corporation taxes. 
The higher the salaries to officers, the 
less income upon which the corpora- 
tion is required to pay war excess 
profits taxes. 

The best answer that we can give 
to these various queries is to quote 
from decision 2696 of the treasury 






Conducted by 
WOLFF, MILLER & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants 
1328 Broadway, New York City 
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department, which defines salaries. 
The following excerpts indicate cir- 
cumstances under which _ certain 
officers’ salaries will not be allowed 
as proper deductions for the purpose 
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Personal Service Given 
in Tax Problems 


MONG the most important sub- 

jects before American  busi- 
ness men is the question of taxes 
the federal government is about to 
impose. The subject is so big and 
has so many ramifications beyond 
the understanding of the average 
business man, when treated in a 
cursory manner, that Tue Iron 
Trape Review has established this 
department for the clear, compre- 
hensive explanction of the proposed 
legtslation. Its function is to clarify 
every phase of the subject and to 
give specific information touching 
upon individual problems, where 
such information may be required. 
That th: department is performing 
a much-needed service is evidenced 
by the inquiries thus far received 
which will be answered promptly in 
succeeding issues. 

Wolff, Miller & Co., 1328 Broad- 
way, New York City, certified pub- 
lic accountants, who'are presenting 
this series of articles on the new 
tax law, exclusively in Tue Iron 
Trapve Review of which this is the 
third _ installment, will conduct a 
special column for the benefit of 
readers of this publication. The 
members of this firm are highly 
qualified to pass upon any question 
applicable to his particular case 
which any patron of Tue Iron 
Trape Review may raise. Com- 
mvnications addressed to Wolf, 
Miller & Co., 1328 Broadway, New 
York City, or to the editor of Tue 
Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, will 
recetve prompt attention, either di- 
rect or through this department. 
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of ascertaining taxable income 
of a corporation: 


“Any amount paid in the 
form of compensation, but 
not in fact as the purchase 
price of services, is not de- 
ductable. 

(a) An ostensible sal- 
ary may be a distribution 
of a dividend on_ stock. 

This is likely to occur in the 
case of a corporation havin 
few stockholders, practically all o 
whom draw salaries. If in such a 
case the salaries are based upon or 
bear a close relationship to the 
stockholdings of the officers or 
employes, it would seem likely 
that the salaries, if in excess of 
those ordinarily paid for similar 
services, are not paid wholly for 
services rendered, but in part as 
a distribution of earnings upon the 
stock. ; 

(b) An ostensible salary paid 
by a corporation may be in part a 
waste of appropriation of assets 
of the corporation. This may 
occur where salaried employes are 
in control of the corporation 
through holding directly or in- 
directly a majority of its stock or, 
in the case of a large corporation 
with many stockholders, owning 
a substantial minority of its stock, 
and the tendency of the officers 
unduly to inflate their salaries 
must be taken into account. If a 
compensation contract with the 
majority stockholder or stock- 
holders is approved by all the 
stockholders, as well as by the 
directors, it might, however, be 
dealt with like any other con- 
tract. 

(c) An ostensible salary may 
be in part payment for property. 
This may occur, for example, 
where a partnership sells out to 
a corporation, the former partners 
agreeing to continue in the service 
of the corporation. In such a 
case “it may be found that the 
salaries of the former partners are 
not merely for services, but in 
part constitute payment for the 
transfer of their business. 

(d) Im the case of excessive 
payments by corporations, if such 
payments correspond to or bear a 
close relationship to stock hold- 
ings, the amount of the excess 
should be treated as dividends and 
would thus be exempt from the 
normal tax in the hands of the 
recipient; or if such appropria- 
tion of assets of the corporation 
by officers who control it and fix 
their compensation in violation of 
the rights of the corporation, the 
amount of the excess, while, dis- 
allowed as a deduction by the cor- 
poration, should be treated as 
compensation of the individuals, 
* * * compensation illegally se- 
cured being none the less subject 
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to tax in all respects; or if such 
payments constitute in part pay- 
ment’ for property, the amount of 
the excess should be treated by 
the corporation as a capital ex- 
penditure and by the recipient 
as part of the purchase price.” 


We have found in the course of 
our own experience in these matters 
that the tax authorities are inclined 
to allow salaries as proper deductions 
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where the remaining taxable income 
is of sufficient amount to warrant 
the payment of high salaries; also 
where there has been a large in- 
crease in the volume of business done 
as compared with former years, pro- 
vided it can be shown that this in- 
creased and more profitable business 
was due to the efforts of the person 
receiving the salary and not merely 
attributable to a rising market. 
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Obituaries 


WV Y ALLACE R. ROWE, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. and other corporations 

in the Pittsburgh district died in that 
city Feb. 1, after on illness of one 
year. He was born at St. Louis, 
Feb. 15, 1861. He was educated in pri- 
vate schools and colleges in Missouri. 
After leaving school he worked for 
a short time in the private banking 
office of his father at Hannibal, Mo. 
In 1883 he removed to St. Louis, en- 
tering the employ of the firm of J. 
W. Gates & Co., wire manufacturers, 
as a clerk. He was identified with 
the firm when it was merged with 
the St. Louis Mill Co. in 1885. He 
remained active with the company 
until one year later, when he removed 
to Pittsburgh to take the position of 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Braddock Wire Co., which was or- 
ganized at that time by the leading 
interests of the St. Louis Wire Mill 
Co. The Braddock Wire Co. later 
was merged with several wire com- 
panies into the Consolidated Steel & 
Wire Co. of Illinois, with general of- 
fices in Chicago; Mr. Rowe remaining 
in Pittsburgh as manager of the 
Pennsylvania plants of the company. 
In 1898 the Consolidated Steel & Wire 
Co. was merged into a new com- 
pany called the American Steel & 
Wire Company of Illinois, and Mr. 
Rowe remained in Pittsburgh, acting 
in the same capacity in this new com- 
pany as with the old Consolidated 
company. By this time the business 
of the company had increased to such 
an’ extent that coal, coke and blast 
furnace properties were added to the 
business of the larger company. This 
position Mr. Rowe retained until after 
the; absorption of the American Steel 
&)Wire Co. by the United States 
Steel Corp. early in 1901. On May 
25, 1901 he sold his interest in the 
Steel corporation, resigned his several 
positions and then organized and 
started the building of the Pittsburgh 





Steel Co. plant at Monessen, Pa. 
With this company was merged the 


business and plant of the Pittsburgh 
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Steel Hoop Co., with works at Glass- 
port, Pa. in which Mr. Rowe was 
largely interested, having been one of 
the original incorporators. 

Mr. Rowe was also a large stock- 
holder and director in the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Ce. with works at 
Monessen, Pa., large producers of 
seamless tubular products; also presi- 
dent of the Monessen Coal & Coke 
Co. and the Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co.; 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Ice 
Co.; director in the Duquesne Na- 


_tional bank, Pittsburgh; Home Life 


Insurance Company of New York; 
Newsboys’ Home, Pittsburgh; Chil- 
dren’s hospital, Pittsburgh; Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
He was a member of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, of the Du- 
quesne, Union, University, Pittsburgh 
Golf. Oakmont Country and Alle- 
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gheny clubs, of the Pittsburgh Ath 
letic association and of the Pitts- 
burgh Field club. His summer home 
was in Cobourg, Ont. 


J. J. McCabe, whose death on Jan. 
17 was noted in Tue Iron TRAveE 
Review of Jan. 23, was one of the 
oldest and most notable figures in the 


machine tool industry. He was rec- 
ognized as one of the largest dealers 
and manufacturers in the country, 
being president of the J. J. McCabe 


Lathe & Machinery Corp. New 
York City. As a dealer, Mr. McCabe 
has handled the agency in New York 
from time to time of such Cincinnats 
builders as, Schumacher & Boye; 
Smith & Mills Co.; Carlton Machine 
Tool Co.; G. A. Gray Co., and other 
prominent manufacturers of machine 
tools. In the used machinery busi- 
ness, Mr. McCabe was one of the 
pioneers since nearly 35 years ago 
he succeeded the old New York firm 
of E. P. Bullard Co., with whom he 
had been associated since he was a 
remembered that 
Mr, Bullard at that time founded the 
Machine Tool Co., 


port, Conn. 


boy. It will be 


Bullard Bridge 
As a manufacturer, his name has 
been identified both here and abroad 
with the well known “2-in-1” double 
spindle lathe, which he designed, and 
had manufactured under his patents 
for years. \ few years ago he 
founded the J. J. McCabe Punch & 
Shear Co., Chattanooga, Tenn [Two 
McCabe Jr., and 
} 


Raymond J. McCabe, have been with 


of his sons, J J 


him in business for a number of years, 
and they will continue the organiza- 
McCabe Lathe & 
McCabe 


tion of the J. J 
Machinery Corp. and J. J 
Punch and Shear Co 


Ebenezer C. Hay, president of th 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, dicd 
Jan. 31 at his home in Newark, N. J 
Mr. Hay was 81 years of age. 

John A 


New Lebanon Brass Foundry, Port 


Weug, proprietor of the 


chester, N. Y., died in a hospital at 
Greenwich, Conn., Jan. 30, aged 66. 


Henry A. Hoyt, for many years 
president of the L. Hardy Co., Wor 
cester, Mass., maker of machine 


knives, died at his home in Belmont, 


Mass., Jan. 20, aged 82 years. 


Cornelius Tracy, president of the 
Waterbury Rolling Mill, Inc., maker 
of brass, and treasurer of the Tracy 
Bros. Co., contractor, both of Water- 
bury, Conn. died suddenly of apo- 
plexy at his home in that city, Jan. 
24, aged 65 years. He had been in 
apparent good health and attended 
a directors’ meeting of the Water 
bury Rolling Mill, Inc., the previous 
day. 





















EVELOPMENTS of import- 
[TD nc to trade and industry 

have been numerous of late. 
Ocean freight rates have been reduced 
materially, which should make for 
greater volume of international trade. 
National prohibition of the bonedry 
variety has been decreed, a step which 
will be attended with important 
economic consequences. The United 
States Steel Corp. has reduced i 
dividend on the common stock to the 
surprise of Wall street. The policy 
of the Steel corporation directors 
always is watched with much interest 
by other business men, as reflecting 
countrywide trade conditions. When 
the corporation’s earnings show in- 
creases or losses, similar results are 
expected of other companies. Yet the 
Steel corporation’s last quarterly re- 
port was excellent when considered 
in conjunction with prewar earnings. 
The corporation’s last annual report 
showed cash and marketable _ se- 
curities yielding sufficient to bring 
in at least 3 per cent per annum on 
the common stock, irrespective of 
earnings. Paying an annual rate of 
9 per cent and selling at around 90, 
Steel common seems to have dis- 
counted about all the ills to the iron 
and steel industry that have happened 
or could happen. 


Some Hysteria Over Unemployment 


Many manufacturers view with dis- 
quiet the proposed enactment of the 
Burnett bill to prohibit immigration 
from any but contiguous lands for a 
period of four years. At present there 
is something of a lull in business, not 
sufficient to term an industrial  de- 
pression, but enough to give rise to 
some hysteria regarding unemploy- 
ment. This is a natural effect of the 
transition from war to a peace basis. 
Temporarily the public is not buying 
heavily of commodities and promoters 
are not active. New construction is 
at a low ebb. This condition is a 
part of the deflation of trade and in- 
dustry. When consumers feel that 
prices have reached the bottom, they 
will begin to show more interest. Left 
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Trade Developments Point the Future 


alone, a solution of the present diffi- 
culty would be reached naturally and 
with less detriment in the long run. 
Experience has shown that the coun- 
try requires increasing amount of new 
common labor every year. Each 
gemeration acquires education and 
Amefitan ways. Men occupy position 
of affluence, whose fathers were im- 
migrants and common laborers. For 
many years there has been this con- 
stant influx of green raw common 
labor from Europe, which comes 
freshly to “the bottom rung of the 
ladder, assisting the last previous ar- 
rivals to advance a rung. Passage of 
the Burnett bill’ would change all this 
and would in some respects defeat 
labor’s own purpose, which in the last 
analysis is, or should be, higher stand- 
ard of living for labor. It also would 
mean, with a return of normal con- 
ditions, a steady shortage of labor 
and consequent increased hold of labor 
leaders on industry. Experience has 
shown that socialistic politicians too 
frequently, instead of handling the 
whole social. problem ‘in the national 
interest, have used it as a means for 
grasping power. 


Holds for Koppers Co. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 4—A _ verdict in 
favor of the Koppers Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, was handed down recently by 
Judge Charles P. Orr in the United 
States district court in the suit of 
that company against the Wilputte 
Coke , Oven Corp. and Otto Coking 
Co., builders of the Wilputte coke 
ovens, for alleged infringement of the 
Koppers cross regenerating coke oven 
patent. The case has been in the 
courts about two years and was in- 
stituted in the United States district 
court in Wilmington, Del., being sub- 
sequently assigned to the court here 
with the retirement from the bench 
of Judge Bradford of Delaware. 


The decree holds that “no other 
conclusion can be reached than that 
the patent is a valid one; that the 
Wilputte oven is so like the Koppers 
oven that one hesitates to find a dif- 
ference between them, and that the 











conclusion must be reached that the 
defendants are guilty of infringement 
of the Koppers patent.” An injunc- 
tion has been granted against the de- 
fendants prohibiting them from un- 
dertaking to build any more batteries 
of ovens of a type that infringes the 
Koppers patent. A counterclaim set 
lip by one of the defendants under 
an expired patent was dismissed by 
the court. 


Inland Steel’s Earnings 
Reduced in 1918 


Closely following the appearance of 
the final quarter report of the United 
States Steel Corp., the annual report 
of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, like- 
wise shows lowered earnings. After 
charges and depreciation, the net earn- 
ings for the calendar year 1918 were 
$12,166,549 as against $19,035,057 for 
1917. The 1918 figure is equivalent to 
48.63 per cent on the capital stock and 
compares with 76.54 per cent the year 
before. 


The reserve for taxes was $7,000,000, 
compared with $8,500,000 in the 
previous year. The latter figure 
proved an overallowance, however, 
and there was a readjustment of sur- 
plus by which $1,241,826 was added to 
that item. After this year’s allowance 
the surplus for the year was $4,407,- 
316, compared with $8,535,247 in the 
previous, bringing the total surplus 
to $14,301,972, compared with $9,894,- 
656 in the previous year. 

The year was much better for the 
company, however, than the earnings 
statement indicates. The property ac- 
count in the balance sheet shows an 
increase of $3,642,424. Inventories are 
valued at $1,141,085 less than in the 
previous statement. Investments in- 
creased $1,306,000 and include $8,- 
556,050 of Liberty bonds and treasury 
certificates. Reserves were increased 
by $1,345,526. The allowance for de- 
preciation and mineral exhaustion was 
$1,953,712, or about $200,000 more than 
in the previous year. The bonded 
debt. was reduced by $210,000 arid a 
saving of $83,000 is shown in the in- 
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terest charges for the year. The com- 
parative income account for 1918 and 
1917 as of Dec. 31, follows: 














1918. 1917. 

Net earnings from opera- 

nie Ss) Saadesébabe $14,473,512 $21,240,784 
Depreciation .........+... 1,650, 1,457,867 
Exhaustion of minerals.... 303,713 311,300 
‘Bond imterest ........... 353,250 436,550 

Total deductions........ $ 2,306,963 $ 2,205,717 
_ i RES 12,166,549 19,035,057 
Surplus adjustments........ REGLO ceriuctces 

tas boce ss cobs’ $13,408,376 $19,035,067 
Federal taxes .........-+ 7,000,000 8,500,000 
a ae $ 6,408,376 $10,535,067 
SION <0 3.5 0s Ke4'd45 e008 2,001,060 1,999,820 

GN. s ccaxtceadenavee $ 4,407,316 §$ 8,535,247 


Fulton Steel Co. is Sold 
by the Receivers 


‘Representing the Ontario Electric 
Steel Co., Ernest E. Smith on Jan. 
22, purchased the Fulton Steel Co., 
Fulton, N. Y., from William Notting- 
ham, Charles V. Byrne and Edward 
Quirk, receivers. The plant has been 
cperated by the three receivers since 
the bankruptcy in October, 1918. 
The sale was approved by United 
States Judge George W. Ray at 
Norwich, N. Y., on Jan. 21, and the 
details of the transfer were com- 
pleted. The purchasing corporation 
will pay the debts of the Fulton com- 
pany in excess of $350,000. Stock- 
holders will receive practically 50 
cents on the dollar for preferred 
stock and an allotment of common 
stock will be made to them. 


To Double Capacity 


According to a recent announcement 
the present plant of the Liberty Steel 
Co., Warren, O., manufacturer of 
sheets and tin plate, is to be in- 
creased about 50 per cent at an early 
date. As originally planned the plant 
was to comprise 12 mills and eight 
have been installed. Stockholders 
have been asked to ratify an increase 
in the common and preferred stock 
equal to the amount already outstand- 
ing, or $1,000,000 common and $500,- 
600 preferred. The proceeds of the 
sale of the new stock are to be used 
in the construction and equipment 
of extensions. The preferred is to 
be offered at once while the common 
will be retained in the treasury. The 
preferred will be redeemable at $110 
instead of $105 per share. Edward F. 
Clark, Youngstown, O., is president 
of the conipany. 


1918 Profits Are Reduced 


Gross sales of the Transue & Wil- 
liams Steel Forging Corp., New York, 
for the year 1918 were $6,298,300 as 
compared with $6,749,771 in 1917. After 
all deductions except federal taxes, 
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the 1918 net earnings were $789,601 
as against $1,240,086. Deductions for 
federal taxes were $275,000 in ,/1918 
and $360,000 the year before, which 
left $514,601 as net profit applicable 
to dividends in 1918. This compares 
with $880,086 the previous 12-month 
period. 





Financial Crop Ends 











Stockholders of the Empire Steel & 
Iron Co. will hold their annual meet- 
ing Feb. 26, at 10 o’clock, at 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City. 

“Oe ae 


The General Motors Truck Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., delivered 7111 ambu- 
lances and 2400 aviation trucks to the 
government during the war period. 
They were valued at $13,000,000. 


* * * 


Sale of the plant of the Power Pip-. 


ing Co., Beaver and Western avenues, 
Pittsburgh, will not involve the re- 
moval of that company as it has a 
long-time lease of the property. 

ae as 


E. G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., denies that there 
is any truth in the report that the 
company intends to affiliate with Gen- 
eral Motors. 

* * * 


The Puritan Machine Co., Detroit, 
of which A. Dunk is president, 
has purchased the stock and equip- 
ment of the American Ball Bearing 
Co., of Cleveland and is transferring 
it to Detroit. 

ae a 


Directors of the Studebaker Corp. 
of Detroit and South Bend, Ind., are 
evolving a new financing plan to care 
for much needed plant extensions. It 
is understood plans call for an addi- 
tional $15,000, of new capital . 

it ee 


Benjamin Golitz, president of the 
Central Iron & Meta! Co., 3650 South 
Rockwell street, Chicago, has bought 
232x475 feet at Thirty-seventh place 
and Kedzie avenue, for use as a scrap 
storage yard. 

> ae 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Columbiana Foundry 
Co., Columbiana, O., F. C. Sullivan, 
F. B. McConnell, J. W. Blackburn, C. 
Fuhrman and F. O. Funk were elected 


directors. 
* * * 


The Lockwood, Ash Motor Co., 
Jackson, Mich., manufacturers of 
marine motors, has purchased the 
Ruby Mfg. Co., plant to increase its 
facilities. The company is capitalized 
at $100,000 and A. L. Lockwood is 


president. 
* * 


The Utt-Thorne Co., Mineral street 
and Broadway, Platteville, Wis., job- 
ber and dealer in lead and zinc min- 
ing mot esa Aaa supplies, has been 
acquired by . L. Thorne, a heavy 
stockholder. He will continue the 
business in the same location under 
the name of the Thorne Supply Co. 
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General Reduction 


Made in Coal Tar Product Prices— 
Phenol Output Low 


New York, Feb. 1—Prices on some 
coal tar products have been reduced 
this week as a further concession to 
the general expectation of a decline 
from the recent high price levels. 
Naphthalin now may be had at 8% 
to 9% cents per pound, for flakes, and 
at 10% to 11% cents for balls. It is 
as yet too early to note what effect 
the new prices will have on demand. 
Pure benzol now may be quoted at 
20 to 25 cents per gallon. While some 
makers have not yet reduced their 
prices, it is easy to get as much ma- 
terial as wanted at the lower figures. 

Prices on sulphate of ammonia 
again have been reduced this week 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
me Bene ows ds cdsbeecbesoden $0.20 to 25 
TE pododoccccesccesecioess 25te 35 
Solvent maphtha ......csseceeee 0.20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plants 
DEE — deudiae ccd on 608 cdesendr No market 
Naphthalin, flake ...... . .$0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls ...........«- 10% to.11% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............. $4.45 te 4.55 
Contract 
Pale .BemeeE .ccccccccescovesess $0.20 to .25 
EE -ocdcconocccesovesecveteoss 25 to .85 
Solvent naphtha .......ceeeeues .20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
PEE) Soave becastbes » sa vewee No market 
Naphthalin, flake ............$0.08% to 09% 
* Naphthailn, balls ............ 10% to.11% 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia. ..........66565- nom inal 











and the market on material for spot 
shipment now may be quoted at $4.45 
to $4.55 per 100 pounds. Very little 
sulphate of ammonia is being sold. The 
most promising inquiries at present 
are from abroad, but no disposition 
is shown by the prospective foreign 
buyers to close at this time. 

An almost entire lack of demand for 
phenol has led to a remarkable cur- 
tailment in production. In fact, it is 
believed that not a single producer 
now is making phenol. The market 
is entirely nominal and is some- 
where under 15 cents per pound. 
Toluol still is being held at 25 to 35 
cents per gallon, depending on the 
quality. Most of the toluol output 
continues to be disposed of in mixture 
with benzol as a motor fuel. Demand 
for solvent naphtha continues good 
and in view of the fact that production 
of this product is not large, there is 
no tendency toward accummulation. 
Solvent naphtha may be quoted at 
20 to 25 cents per gallon. 
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Light Tool Trading 


Dealers and Builders Experience Difficulty in Returning to a Normal 3asis—Are 





Marks January 


Handicapped by Red Tape Holding Up Settlements of Informal War 
Contracts and Disposal of Government-Owned Equipment 


remark lately: “It is much more difficult to get out 

of war than to get into it.” He referred to the 
general complaint among dealers that without the impetus 
of war, users are exceedingly slow to close on their equip- 
ment requirements. This was true all through January. 
Despite the expectation that the end of January would 
see the equipment industry back upon a peacetime basis, 
this is not the case. Delays have intervened. Chiefly 
contributing to this condition is the apparently unending 
red tape in connection with informal war contracts. With 
large sums of money tied up in contracts received verbally, 
by telephone or by telegraph, manufacturers in many cases 
have been unable to return to their prewar work or to 
purchase equipment to hasten their return to a peacetime 
basis. Another thing that has mitigated against the tool 
builders experiencing a banner month in January is the 
vast amount of government-owned equipment on hand in 
builders’ stocks and in users’ plants. It now is under- 
stood that progress is being made on the inventory of 
these tools and that their value will be far below the 
original estimates of $300,000,000. At a meeting of tool 
builders with government officials held about the middle 
of January a working plan was evolved but already several 
instances are known where this method of distribution 
has been set aside and bids are being asked upon lots of 
machine tools in war plants. This proposed plan had for 
its feature the buying back of their tools by the builders 
who furnished them to the government originally. The 
builders would then dispose of them through their various 
dealers, it is thought, since manufacturers maintain no 
selling organizations. 


A S one prominent machine tool dealer was heard to 


Export Trade Mostly Future 


EALERS and builders are commencing to realize 

‘that the days when orders were begging to be 
entered, are past. They now must get out and hustle 
for bookings in order to take care of increased production 
capacity. Some little attention is being paid to the export 
trade and it is expected that this may solve the’ problem. 
At present however, shipping space is utilized for food- 
stuffs and little exporting is being done. Some machinery 
is going to South America, some to France and England 
and a little to Belgium from Cincinnati and other tool 
manufacturing centers, but the aggregate is far from what 
it must be to substitute for the wartime business. 


Automobile Makers Large Users 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers figured largely in the 

month's buying. It apparently has been easier for such 
to return to a normal basis than other manufacturers. 
Automobile concerns of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and else- 
where have been among the recent large buyers of 
equipment, as have been the makers of accessories. In 
Cleveland the White, Peerless and Chandler motor com- 
panies all came into the market, the latter taking a large 
quantity of tools. In Detroit, a number of the automobile 
plants desire to sell machinery instead of purchase it, but 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. issued a small list. The Ford 


Motor Co., Detroit, has been busily engaged trying to 
wind up its government business in connection with its 
production of Liberty motors. 


Of course the total ma- 





chinery trading with auto makers is not comparable to 
the wartime orders placed by such concerns but it must 
be remembered that for the most part, they wére fairly 
well equipped before they turned to the production of 
war munitions. For the latter, new equipment was pur- 
chased, the old machinery being merely set to one side 
and this now is being called inte action again, while the 
war machines are being relegated to the background. 
Truck and tractor manufacturers closely allied with auto- 
mobile manufacturers, are making great strides, getting 
into quantity production. To do this, many have had to 
buy equipment. The tractor business especially is active 
since it is expected that the farmers are going to be 
heavy purchasers of this efficient device in the spring. 
It is true some of the tractor people became well 
equipped when they fitted themselves to produce war 
tractors in quantity and are able easily to turn to agricul- 
tural tractors. Some however have issued large lists, 
particularly in Cleveland and Ohicago. 


Small Lot Buying Universal 


HROUGHOUT the month there was an absence of 

large lists, practically all buying being done in small 
lots. For some time sellers had to contend with the 
assurance on the part of many users that prices would 
soon tumble. Shoppers entered every market, looking 
for bargains and immediately lost interest when quotations 
were discussed. Finally the builders took the matter in 
hand and issued guarantees against declines and this re- 
sulted in a great many orders being placed. The guar- 
antees covered a period of from three to six months and 
in some cases merely the life of the tool contract. Orders 
placed during the month came in large measure from 
plants which wished to replace worn out machinery and 
from those industries which had béen unable to obtain 
equipment during the war when only essential industries 
were being supplied. Several new concerns in Chicago 
and elsewhere which entered the business arena shortly 
after the signing of the armistice have been quietly closing 
on their equipment needs. 


Railroads’ Status Uncertain 


HILE the matter of how the railroads are to be run 

during the next few years is in abeyance, few pur- 
chases of machines are being made for them. As was true 
for some weeks past, the Pennsylvania continued to send 
out inquiries almost daily for tools for shops on its lines 
west, but only made a few scattered purchases. For a 
time it seemed possible that railroad requirements of 
machine tools of the roads under federal control would 
be satisfied from the stocks of government-owned equip- 
ment but no information apparently is obtainable on this 
point. Early in the month the Chicago & Alton railroad 
issued an inquiry and it now is reported that this road has 
placed orders in the east for $100,000 worth of equipment. 


Crane Activity is Absent 
UIETNESS marked the crane markets during the 
entire month. A meeting of crane manufacturers was 
held at Cleveland at which the matter of government- 
owned cranes was discussed. It was stated that the war 
department had listed for disposal, 234 cranes of various 
sizes, with an aggregate value of approximately $650,000. 
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-Ferromanganese in Blast Furnaces 


Methods of Production as Shown by Investigation of 18 Furnaces by Bureau of 
Mines Experts in Co-operation with University of Minnesota Set Forth 
in Detail—Metallurgical **Mystery’ Explained 


attached itself to the production 
of ferromanganese in the blast 
furnace. Nothing in the way of 
specific information in point is avail- 
able in technical literature. Certain 
principles are generally understood to 
be true, these probably being that 
the blast temperature should be high, 
the slag should be basic and the 
hearth temperature should be high. 
The attempt has been made to have 
this investigation cover the widest 
possible range of materials and 
operating conditions. Data from 18 
furnaces will be found in the accom- 
panying tables. The information was 
obtained in the summer of 1918, and 
includes every furnace in blast that 


G stisched is of a mystery has 


was making manganese alloys,- with . 


the exception of the furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and the E. J. 
Lavino & Co. The companies which 
by their generous co-operation have 
made this report possible and to 
which should go the credit for what- 
ever value it may possess are the 
American Manganese Mfg. Co., Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., B. & B. Trading 
Co., Buffalo Union Furnace Co., 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., John B. 
Guernsey & Co., Donner Steel Co., 
E. E. Marshall, Miami Metals Co., 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Seaboard Steel 
& Manganese Corp., Southeastern 
Iron Corp., and Wharton Steel Co. 
These companies have willingly con- 
tributed data but are not in any way 
responsible for the critical analysis, 
the formula herein presented, and the 
conclusions made. 

The 18 furnaces investigated have 
been assigned letters and are desig- 
nated throughout this report by these 
letters. The physical dimensions of 
14 of these furnaces are given in 
Table II. 

On every visit of the bureau of 
mines field party to the different fur- 
naces the companies have opened for 
inspection all the furnace records, 
charge sheets, and chemical analyses 
in their possession. Periods of 10 
days’ continuous operation were 
selected during which the various fac- 


BY P. H. ROYSTER 


tors of blast temperature, silicon in 
the alloy, manganese in the slag, etc., 
were relatively constant, and all the 
figures applicable to such a period 
were copied and averaged. The 
average figures for such 10-day periods 
constituted the data om a single ex- 
periment or run. The guiding prin- 
ciple in the selection of the experi- 
mental periods was to cover the ex- 
treme range of furnace conditions, for 
example, operation with high and low 
grade ores, and with both high and 
low blast temperature. 


Extent of the Data 


The information obtainable without 
undue trouble from a blast furnace 
includes the chemical analyses, the 
physical condition and the weights of 
the ores, stone, coke, coal, scrap, hot 
blast, slag, metal, dust, gas and scrap 
produced, with the additional values 
of the temperature observable in the 
hearth, the temperature of the blast 
entering the furnace and the tempera- 
ture of the metal, slag and gas com- 
ing out of the furnace. Even with the 
aid of such data, it is seriously to be 
doubted whether anything like a com- 
plete description of what takes place 
in a given furnace can be stated. 

In the present investigation, the 
data obtained fell short of what must 
be considered essential to a complete 
understanding of the smelting prob- 
lem. Information regarding gas 
analyses, moisture in the blast, the 
amount and the analysis of the dust 
blown from the furnace was not ob- 
tainable in any case. Analyses of coke, 
by far the most important single item 
in the whole group, were rather 
fragmentary. Furthermore, the cus- 
tom of limiting the slag analysis to a 
determination of silica, alumina and 
manganese is widespread. Naturally 
no measurements of metal, slag or 
tuyere temperatures had been made by 
the companies; nor had any gas 
analyses been made, save in one case. 
The bureau’s experts made a limited 
number of such temperature measure- 
ments at six furnaces and determined 
also the CO and CO, content of the 
gas at five furnaces. On the whole, 
however, the information was far 
from complete. 

Table I presents in condensed 
form most of the data included in this 
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report. For 11 of the furnaces in 
vestigated rather complete records of 
ferromanganese production were avail- 
able, and forty 10-day periods were 
selected from the records. The data 
in the tables are classified under 25 
items as applied to each of the 40 
periods. 

Table I shows that temperatures as 
low as 735 degrees Fahr., have been 
used. The temperature for all 40 
runs was only 1135 degrees Fahr. In 
Diamond Furnace, Cartersville, Ga. A 
cold blast driven by a water wheel 
through a single 3-inch tuyere was 
employed. In making a ton of 55 per 
cent ferromanganese 6050 pounds of 
siliceous native ore, with 35 per cent 
manganese was used, indicating a 58 
per cent recovery. Comparing this 


with period 22, 


furnace J, Table I, 
where a manganese recovery of only 
55 per cent was made with 1100 de- 
grees Fahr., blast temperature and a 
35 per cent ore, it will be seen that 
whatever economy results from the 
hot blast, it is not in the least essen- 
tial to actual and profitable opera- 
tion. 

The average ferromanganese slag 
represented in Table 1 has the com- 
position 41.7 per cent base, 14.0 per 
cent alumina, 28.1 per cent silica, and 
10.6 per cent manganese. The average 
pig-iron slag runs 48.7 per cent base, 
13.1 alumina and 35.3 silica. If a 
“more basic slag” means that the per 
cent of base is greater, then the ferro 
slag is 7 per cent less basic than the 
pig-iron slag. This method of com- 
parison, however, is hardly proper. 
The function of the ferro furnace is 
to reduce the MnO from the slag and 
leave a practically irreducible calcium 
and magnesium aluminosilicate. This 
reduction is never complete. What 
actually exists may be considered to 
be reducible MnO as a solute dis- 
solved in the quarternary mixture of 
irreducible oxides (CaO—-MnO—AI1,O, 
-SiO,) as a solvent. It is the com- 
position of the solvent that will affect 
the extent of the MnO reduction 
reaction. Compared on the basis of 
base + alumina + silica = 100 per 
cent, the two slags analyze as follows: 

Bases Alumina Silica 
Sas ; SE tahiebons cusses . O28 13.4 35.3 


Ferromanganese ..... ..- 40.8 16.7 33.5 


The percentage of bases is identical 
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iy 
Table I : 
{7 
General Data on Ferromanganese Blast Furnaces 
pastes Wc necveveve'dedbuadehestas 1 2 3 5 6 1 10 11 12 13 14 
PUGS |. 0. deve idanksGeeebdectaek A A A J A A A A B B B. B B 
1. Ore, pounds per ton............s+-- 5981 5303 5870 6000 5090 5475 5720 6166 7560 6212 7545 6025 98108 
2. Coke, pounds per ton.........seeeees 4658 5475 6290 7133 5016 5628 5595 7352 8070 1776 8435 7534 9510 
$. Stone, pounds per ton.........sssees 1980 1780 1826 2320 1632 1806 1860 2172 2700 2180 2475 2265 3320 
Ore analysis 7 
UE ee SARE Bos peta, Ges a Saw 41.18 39.11 39.43 42.01 42.25 89.80 38.45 36.66 85.75 86.70 386.00 38.00 34.00 
Ce, BP IRs ccncdccndccdgddeccees 4.54 6.65 7.42 3.33 6.07 11.28 14.95 4.60 6.35 4.41 6.14 3.43 7.75 
i ee Oia Fo co ecules 0 Rivne eal 7.78 6.64 6.83 8.45 6.78 4.34 2.58 6.14 15.06 17.05 14.97 15.28 17.84 
7. Ferromanganese, tons per day.......... 45.7 37.2 29.0 33.3 85.7 40.9 41.5 29.5 33.8 35.0 83.8 34.7 35.0 
8. Slag, pounds per ton.........+.seeeee 2671 2445 2805 3035 2248 2180 2070 3335 4630 4110 4460 3670 5740 
9. Mn in alloy, per cent.......scseseees 78.2 70.6 71.38 80.90 73.5 69.4 68.3 78.3 72.34 77.13 12.88 77.7 174.5 
10. Si im alloy, per cent.........esseses 0.76 1.47 0.92 1.24 1.24 0.78 0.85 0.70 0.62 0.58 0.74 1.48 0.58 
11. Blast temperature, °F.........+0+-00s 1308 1268 1196 1232 1432 1279 1303 1175 786 46770 ©#«6©886)60ss782—té«éS 310 
12. Top temperature, °F........-cceee0s 935 1025 1049 1054 998 1147 1103 1014 sia ae bi 
18. Air per minute, cuble feet............ 12870 12820 .... -» 19510 .... Seg At Cake : ; hws 
6 
Slag analysis 
14. CaO, per cent... isccscccecceccvsecs 27.2 24.1 23.9 30.1 26.5 30.1 388.1 38.2 39.5 44.6 39.1 44.3 35.5 us 
0 WE, BEE OND s i cce sccadebedhectevie 9.7 8.9 8.6 10.3 9.6 10.9 11.5 11.8 39.5 44.6 39.1 44.3 35.5 
BG, Gin. GE GONG deincccs vocesaeresuse 13.0 16.2 16.2 18.2 13.5 17.0 15.4 14.1 11.1 12.5 11.0 14.1 10.7 
50, tk. DOP MBs « casinedes’cbocncael 27.8 28.2 26.3 29.8 28.7 27.9 28.3 25.5 29.9 28.7 30.5 29.8 31.3 : 
50s Bs OOF. nc ddenctiadedandieseue 144.6 15.6 18.9 11.7 14.9 94 94 6.9 13.6 9.5 18.3 9.1 15.6 
19. Carbon, pounds... .....scccceseeseecs 3810 4440 5360 5820 4060 4560 4480 5992 7090 «6810 «= 7400 «= 6600 = 8340 
20. Mn charged, poundS..........0sce+0. 2462 2075 2316 2520 2149 2180 2200 2260 2700 2280 2715 2292 2760 
21. Mn to alloy per cent..........sseec0s 71.2 76.4 69.0 172.0 76.3 71.2 71.0 177.8 60.0 75.8 60.1 76.0 60.6 
22. Mn to slag, per cent...........es00s 15.8 18.4 22.9 14.0 15.5 9.5 9.4 10.1 22.5 17.1 21.9 14.6 82.4 
28. Mn lost in stack, per cent............ 12.9 5.2 8.1 14.0 ° 8.0 19.8 19.6 12.0 17.5 7.1 18.0 90.4 7.0 
pale i dc nkhdckuth beccesdede 15 16 17 19 20 21 22 24 25 26 aT 28 
1a eicdywah bhatt ce canal F F F G I I J J J K K K 
1. Ore, pounds per ton......cccecesees 7099 44813 4831 7525 6050 8150 5850 8560 4900 4960 4040 4480 4650 
2. Coke, pounds per tom.......ssseeseee 7539 ©6092 (6431 (5460 4863 7282 4652 6940 4900 4955 6275 6802 6368 
2a. Coal, pounds per ton............+ee. stave ten. ab ae 546 459 eM rete: aca 415 er -yhab sie Gale! wade } 
%. Stone, pounds per ton.............00. 8168 2091 2084 2941 2675 3160 2165 2516 126 1255 1985 2268 2184 
Ore analysis 
i SR Ce seis kos ees 42.91 43.68 45.76 82.53 32.38 99.26 41.64 34.83 45.20 43.75 60.65 51.13 50.11 
BM’ Ge iin a bbaocdecdnus obodenin 4.09 6.71 5.90 5.60 5.60 2.40 5.54 4.00 3.80 4.18 7.27 7.10 7.30 
0 in Oe Mine non caviducutin 11.30 6.87 8.44 12.62 12.62 15.54 7.43 14.92 2.53 2.86 6.52 6.35 5.57 
. F , tons per day.......... 32.0 44.9 44.7 56.5 60.7 50.0 82.7 60.8 70.0 97.9 46.9 85.8 49.5 
8. Slag, Sid Me cneconhcwebnt 4100 2470 2610 4600 3765. 5040 2555 6230 2020 1985 2190 2580 2315 
% Mn. im alloy per cent................ 76.3 79.1 78.8 78.2 67.5 71.4 77.1 69.1 19.7 19.38 75.9 74.8 15.9 
10. Si ta alloy, per cent...........0s005 0.37 0.83 1.12 1.58 1.61 1.92 0.56 2.05 0.63 0.61 2.438 0.29 1.82 
Ll. Blast temperature, °F...........0000e 735 998 1027 1140 1183 # 952 1277. 1108 1257 1172 950 970 950 ' 
wee» ©—«562 965 (ws { 
20000 19500 17500 : 
4 
. Cad, 26.0 27.3 27.9 46.4 87.1 46.6 ; 
‘ . ~ yee Poo A Ok Be Se 
24.2 23.5 24.5 14.7° 11.4 18.8 
Y 21.7 21.8 20.9 27.38 28.8 27.6 ; 
. Mn, ane CS. 6S 8S 6 ; 
: 4395 4340 4434 5420 4690 5450 f 
; 200 2256 2226 2168 2048 2288 2330 : 
. ‘ 7 , 6 78.7 80.3 81.6 83.0 78.1 73.0 ' 
. Mn - 0 . : 7.4 12.1 11.1 6.8 16.2 5.7 : 
23, Mn lost ‘S27 SR eee 18.3 0.1 6.5 38.6 1.2 2.3 16.4 17.2 18.9 7.6 7.8 21.2 10.7 21.8 
ae) es, cc Skis bas Acne Veaied 29 30 81 32 33 34 35 86 38 39 40 Average é 
| TRE NRO Re Sabian Be ARIES 2 h L L L L L c M M 
1. Ore, pounds per ton..........cessues 5215 6770 6565 5312 6222 5465 5200 7000 5245 6586 6598 5992 
2. Coke, pounds per tom.........scsceee 63 7458 8459 6500 6421 4855 5164 5850 5704 T7118 7100 6320 
2a. Coal, pounds per ton...........ee00e +» O60 747 5294 424 471 352 545 811 998 957 200 
3. Stone, pounds per ton..............40 2386 2065 3100 2582 2528 2200 2155 3591 2773 43042 «8510 2349 
Ore analysis 2 
RR BE eS on cdauhe totaahaes 46.94 39.97 39.68 35.45 35.38 32.38 88.53 388.70 40.70 45.11 46.36 40.33 
Gh MNO RS Sulbl'c.s vadates sda ancaue 10.84 3.51 3.69 9.54 4.50 8.02 7.81 4.25 7.45 3.66 4.15 5.93 
©. Oi OP MR edc voce dwasecsscccande 6.24 7.53 7.40 8.91 6.28 10.11 8.63 15.89 7,01 6.59 4.08 8.60 
t , tons per day.......... 77.5 48.1 48.0 64.7 50.5 7.2 77.1 61.8 35.0 42.0 36.8 51.7 
8. Slag, pounds EE RR a 3285 3126 3305 2886 2727 2452 2256 4468 2700 3900 3480 3196 
® Mn im alloy, per cent............... 62.5 80.7 81.1 69.8 18.4 70.4 71.8 78.1 74.9 15.8 74.5 174.9 : 
10, Si in alloy, per cent..............0. 0.26 1.29 1.47 0.75 2.72 1.46 2.22 .... 2.19 1.20 1.30 1.15 
11. Blast temperature, °F................ 998 1065 1043 1089 1204 1457 1207 1450 1387 1242 1182 1135 ' 
12. Top temperature, °F...........0...4. 45 1162 1152 1162 1127 1123 1140 #8 750 952 49905) = 910 890 
13. Alr per minute, cuble feet............ 19100 17800 17700 18800 17800 18800 18800 sia Olea . 134. 
Slag analysis 
Be Re en Spee oe $8.3 40.4 47.7 42.0 48.8 41.9 44.8 41.0 45.6 29.8 38.8 483.3 41.75 
SG TO, PPOs o's Wes sc. ncckdeaachs: i Gee © et OB wt Soe OR Ey SSR SR ae ReN 
BG. AlMs, POP GORE... cc cecerscctcceces 11.1 11.7 12.8 11.8 4.5 10.5 18.2 14.9 18.8 10.7 14.4 21.1 14.0 
Be. Ee, BAP MURR s c's dekv dew cnoctcoccs 26.5 31.1 27.4 29.9 27.3 81.6 $1.0 35.4 20.8 32.2 25.7 28.7 28.1 
i ie OP OE URE Oc weenie cons 19.6 88 46 7.2 69 68 44 45 99 7.8 15.2 11.8 - 10.6 
19. Carbon, pounds............ssceecues 5280 6740 7655 5951 5650 4432 4568 4700 5280 6500 6471 5323 
20. Mn charged, pounds...............0. 2442 2710 2608 1888 2200 1770 1745 2718 2060 2138 2970 3056 2382 
21. Mn to alloy, per cent...........0... 57.2 66.9 69.7 82.8 79.7 89.0 92.1 64.5 88.0 78.7 57.1 54.5 72.0 
22. Mn to slag, per cent............ssss 26.8. 10.3 5.9 10.1 21.1 8.1 8.7 6.4 4.9 8.9 20.0 18.4 14.7 
23. Mn lost in stack, per cent............ 16.5 22.8 2.4 7.1 9.2 2.9 9.8 29.1 7.1 18.3 22.9 $82.1 12.8 
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: Distanee from 
stock line Bosh 
Furnace to tufyeres diameter 
ERY 2 a ery Seb 62.1 13.4 
Re IE oe 55.0 16.5 
i cctanes scoletee 66.2 14.3 
Re a eee pie 55.8 14.8 
a re ees 63.5 16.0 
Po Bab dk Cov een s08 57.8 15.2 
ties eatadaie nt 0a 63.0 18.0 
_ an orp eee ee 53.6 17.0 
RE ae hy ee 55.3 18.5 
PS eT) ar ee 67.4 18.3 
Rc dedilic ueglic Son 63.0 18.6 
EE OEE ? 17.7 
OD ..snvabbe Sos sete<s 65.5 17.5 
oss cectussArione 66.0 19.0 
All dimensions in feet. 





“ Table II 
_ Dimensions of Blast Furnaces Investigated 


Distance from 
Hearth Stock -line 


diameter diameter hearth bottom height 
8.8 ? 5.9 8.8 
9.5 ? ? 11.2 
9.5 10.0 5.0 9.3 
9.5 10.0 8.3 17.7 
10.0 10.0 6.5 ? 
10.5 12.5 7.6 12.5 
1L.5 13.5 8.3 12.1 
12.5 13.0 5.7 12.8 
12.5 12.5 7.6 12.0 
13.0 12.5 15.9 12.5 
13.2 14.5 6.0 14.0 
11.0 13.0 ? 11.9 
12.5 12.9 6.3 12.5 
13. 13.0 6.0 12.5 








for the two slags. The only differ- 
ence is that the ferromanganese slag 
carries a little more alumina and a 
Uiieues* SiO, This difference more- 
overis due to the character of the 
materials used and is not the result 
of any metallurgical design. 

The lowest practical hearth tempera- 
ture may safely be set at 1350 degrees 
Cent. Superpose a variation of 225 
degrees Cent., on top of this minimum 
and the limits read 1350 and 1575 de- 
grees Cent. The maximum tuyere 
readings at the hottest furnace ob- 
served averaged 1750 degrees Cent. 
The minimum readings at the coldest 
furnace observed averaged 1375 degrees 
Cent. With a temperature phenomenon 
such as this covering almost the whole 
range of practicable metallurgical tem- 
peratures, there is no room left on the 
temperature scale which the ferro fur- 
nace can monopolize as exclusively its 
own. Average temperatures taken on 
these seven furnaces were approxi- 
mately as follows, the tuyere read- 
ings being corrected for the absorp- 
tion by the tuyere sight glass when 
present and the temperature of the 
metal and slag corrected for emis- 
sivity: 


Deg., Cent 
Temperature opposite tuyeres............. 1550 
Temperature of metal at cast............. 1386 
Temperature of slag at flush............. 1426 


Several measurements both of slag 
and metal and through tuyeres have 
been obtained by the bureau of mines 
at nine different iron furnaces. The 
tuyere temperature ranged from 1750 
to 1400 degrees Cent. These measure- 
ments indicate further that for the 
normal iron furnace the slag and 
metal are at the same temperatures 
and are about 40 degrees Cent. colder 
than the tuyeres. The best guess 
possible for the average tuyere tem- 
perature in the iron furnace is 1592 
degrees Cent. The ferro furnace, there- 
fore, is colder at the combustion zone 
and produces colder metal and slag. 
Although a number of heat balances 


bristling with values stated in B.t.u. 
have been published on the iron fur- 
nace, it seems hardly justifiable to 
construct a heat balance for the ferro 
furnace for comparison, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: At room temperature, 
the heat of combustion of C + O to 
CO, is either 4250 or 4430 B.t.u. per 
pound of C; at 1500 degrees Cent. it 
is either 4550 or 4950 B.t.u. This un- 
certainty is due to the lack of agree- 
ment among the few existing de- 
terminations of the heat of combus- 
tion, and to the greater lack of agree- 
ment among the experimental values 
for the specific heat of carbon, or 
oxygen, and of CO. At 600 degrees 
Cent., the specific heat of carbon may 
be 0.31 or 0.44 with no way to choose 
between them. At metallurgically in- 
teresting temperatures, between 1400 
and 1800 degrees Cent.,* the dis- 
crepancy in the total heat of carbon 
is about 30 per cent. 


The specific heat of CO and of N 
at 1600 degrees Cent., may be either 
0.266 or 0.298. For the iron furnace 
the heat imparted to the gaseous 
products of reaction per pound of 
metal is either 972 or 1280 B.t.u. The 
rise of temperature of gases above 
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either 696 or 1070 degrees Fahr., 54 
per cent discrepancy. 

It is possible, however, to give an 
idea of the reason for the difference 
between the fuel requirements of the 
iron and those of the ferromanganese 
furnace and yet avOid excessive ac- 
cumulation of meaningless  B.t.u. 
figures. The following comparative 
Operating data for pig iron furnace 
and for ferromanganese furnace is in- 
teresting: 




























Pig iron Ferromanganes 


Carbon charged, pounds...... 1727 5524 
Stone charged, pounds........ 984 2349 
Slag, pounds per ton........ 1160 3196 
Gas analysis: 

CO, (by weight), per cent.. 19.86 10.44 

Pe TES on ccbeveveen 23.57 31.00 

SS eee 56.16 58.36 
Blast temperature, degrees Cent. 555 613 
Top temperature, degrees Cent. 204 368 


The figures for the iron furnace are 
the averages for eight of the largest 
blast furnace plants in the country. 
The figures for the ferro furnace are 
the averages from Table II. The 
calculations of the weight of the blast 
and of the gas and the determination 
of the amount of carbon absorbed by 
CO, and that burned at the tuyeres 
for the ferro furnace are given in 
Table III. The same calculations for 
the iron furnace give the carbon 
burned at the tuyeres as 1386 pounds 
and that absorbed by CO, as 169 
pounds. 

(To be Concluded) 


New Association Elects 


At a recent meeting of the gov- 
ernors of the Material Handling 
Machinery Manufacturers association, 
the following officers were elected: 
Calvin Thompkins, president, former 
commissioner of docks of New York 
City; James A. Shepard, of the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y., vice president, 
and Lucier P. Brown, of the Elwell 
Parker Electric Co., 50 Church street, 
New York City, treasurer. Other of- 





that of the burning coke is therefore ficers were to be appointed later. 
| 
Table III 
* 
Calculations on Furnace Operations 
Pounds 
rr Se Ses, Leh oseee ees sbborecees consensedesocvess 5,523 
Carbon combined with metal (6.5 per cemt C).... 2... . cece cic cee eee e ee ewnnrnreneees 145 
Carbon blown out of stack as dust (9.6 per cent assumed)... ... «6.66 ccc cnn ce wnneennue 530 
ee ee es Oa ee a. pases pee edesdle bc cbeeecconecesueeces 4,848 
i a i. he reidal aiuile Pbnacheede eat hh a oot sods cctaneccrnigoce 263 
TR TOU, . wbckee Sb asGe ee bh as bocce Gls Gob beccesoecectoecetocncceees 5,111 
Gas analysis (by weight) 
rr Ter ee TL TEL 10.44 i 
a Mo. .4 obesnpee cot se pee ¥Pedee beeteecerccccees $1.00 
Se GEER. 6 wads den dee dee soceonedsevedoscacreccesevese 58.36 
Carbon in top gas by weight, per cemt.... 2... 6. ccc cece cere reece eee we ee nennues 0.1615 : 
Top gas weight (per ton of alloy: 5,111 + O.1615... 2... cece cere ence ene w ee eneenneees $1,647 
Weight of No im top gas: (0.5836 x B1L,G47). 2.6.6. ccc eee eee ween wenn een ewnnnns 18,469 
Weight of air blast: (18,460 + 0.7672)... 2.2... 0c. cece cee een cee en eeeeeenenes 24,073 
Weight of O, in blast: (24,073 © 0.2310)... . 2... c cc cece eee n enn nn en eennenneee 5,561 
Weight of carbon burned at tuyeres: (5,561 + 1,333)... 2.6. 6c cece cece ween ee eeeernens 4,172 
Carbon abeorbed tm stack (5,111 — 4,172)... 0... ccc cece ccc nr een w eee renee ennnnenees 939 
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Machinery Men See Big Needs Ahead 


Present Demand Falls Short of Supplying Appetite for Big Business Created When War 
Was in Full Swing— Bids Are Asked on Some Government-Owned Equipment— 
Several Railroads Close Contracts—30 Cranes Wanted in Pittsburgh 


as the machine too! trade has been for about 

four years past, dealers and builders find it 
difficult to satisfy themselves with what business 
comes their way at present. However they con- 
fidently look to the future for bigger things to un- 
fold. So far these have not developed, although a 
fair aggregate business is being transacted. A gen- 
eral complaint continues to be heard on every hand 
that users are slow to close. They now are taking 
all the time they require in the absence of the 
pressure of war demands and often are able to 
locate their requirements in used machinery offer- 
ings. A direct contrast here is offered to the 
manner of order placing which prevailed a year 
ago. Thig ability to fill requirements in second 
hand machines is particularly true in Pittsburgh 
and more or less so in other markets where 
numerous lists of war plant equipment are be- 
ginning to appear in greater number. 

In this connection, dealers and other prospective 
purchasers of machine tools in the Cleveland terri- 
tory have been asked to bid on several lots of gov- 
ernment-owned tools. If this can be taken as a 
criterion, it would seem that the plan proposed re- 
cently whereby the tool builders were to be ap- 
proached first on the subject is being set aside and 
individual arrangements are being made in certain 
cases. In Pittsburgh, there is so much war plant 
equipment available that already the sale of new 
machinery is restricted. 

Fresh interest among automobile and parts manu- 
facturers in machine tools was awakened in Chicago 
at the recent automobile show. Many took ad- 


A CCUSTOMED to large inquiries and orders 


vantage of the opportunity to call at dealers’ ware- 
houses and supply their equipment needs. Ma- 
chines for garage use are in demand in Chicago and 
Cleveland. Truck and tractor builders are more 
active in Cleveland than the pleasure car makers 
right now. A big demand is expected in the spring 
in the tractor and agricultural implement industries. 

Railroad buying apparently has commenced. The 
Rock Island railroad closed on a small list. The 
Chicago & Alton railroad placed its order in the 
east for $100,000 worth of tools asked for a few 
weeks ago. Some little buying is being done in 
Cleveland. The Pennsylvania lines west continue 
to issue inquiries and place a few orders. Large 
railroad buying of equipment however, it is believed, 
will be held in abeyance until it is definitely known 
how the railroads are going to be operated. 

While it is known that the structural plants are 
not doing much building, many inquiries recently 
were received from this class of buyers in Cleve- 
land. This is true in a measuré in New York as 
well. The machines asked for include punches and 
shears, bending and rolling equipment. 


Keen interest is aroused over the replacing by 
England of a protective measure in connection with 
her machine tool imports. After March 1, no 
American-made tool can be shipped to Great Britain 
without a special license. 

Crane inquiries are few and far between although 
some sizable requests have been received in Pitts- 
burgh, one from the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, and 
one for 30 cranes of assorted sizes from a Pitts- 
burgh engineering company for extensions of an 
independent steel plant. 


Chicago & Alton Places Tool Orders in East 


HILE several sizable projects are under contem- 
plation in the eastern machinery market, develop- 
ments are slow and trading generally remains of small 
volume. The largest transaction noted recently involved 
about $100,000 worth of machine tools for the Chicago & 
Alton railroad, the order being placed with an eastern 
builder, Other buying by the railroads includes a few 
single tools for the Pennsylvania railroad. The tools 
purchased by the Pennsylvania lines west since the first 
of the year aggregate a good volume of business. Fair 
amount of inquiry at this time is coming out for punching 
and shearing equipment, and recently some single ma- 
chines have been purchased by the Tank Shipbuilding 
Corp., Newburgh, @N. YS and the Tidewater Oil Corp., 
New York City. 
Announcement of the British import restrictions, which 


fixes a temporary embargo, among other commodities, 
on machine tools, has been received with considerable 
interest by the trade. As the action was taken as an 
after-war measure by the British government in an effort 
to rehabilitate herself as speedily as possible, the trade 
generally regards the restrictions as being justifiable 
under the circumstances. Nevertheless, this embargo, 
which goes into effect March 1, will work considerabie 
hardship upon many American manufacturers. I: is 
believed, though, that English buyers will be forceé 
to look to America for certain machine tools. Buying 
of machine tools for shipment abroad has been small so 
fags although there recently has been orders placed for 
pment for shipment to France and South America. 
Used machinery is gradually becoming more plentiful 
in the eastern market. In this connection, it is stated 
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x<S> CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing Electric 
Steel Castings has for its objects the de- 
crease of machining coste and the 
increase of wearing - quality and life. 
Both are attained by methods which 
result from long experience and begin 
with the design of the casting itself. 
When we find that a casting we are 
asked to furnish is of a design not 
consistent with good foundry practice, 


we study its function in the completed - 


unit and offer the necessary suggestions 
to make it a really practi 

job without affecting in any way its func- 
tion and efficiency. 


Secondly, Sivyer Service analyzes the 
functions of the casting and if 
the proper composition steel | fee the 
job; long experience with carbon and 
alloy steels has enabled us to reduce 
costs and increase quality remarkably 
for many different industries. 


Thirdly, Sivyer Service makes a careful 
study of the pattern and molding prob- 








lems involved, for improper gating and 
insufficient risers are often the greatest 
wasters of machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly, Sivyer Service analyzes care- 

fully the prop ethods to be 
used and controls res proper applica- 

tion through unfailingly efficient equip- 
ment and men. In short, the Sivyer 
Service supervises every step necessary 
to secure unusually and unfailingly good 
castings of electric steel. it never relies 
on one factor alone, relies very little on 
the natural freedom of electric steel 
from occluded gases and on its com- 

monly recognized merit in resisting 
crystallization. It also depends but little 
on the inherent scientific accuracy of the 





= 


Steel is due to its men and metal. Their 
value is best proved by the fact that, 
although the production of steel castings 
is generally looked upon as a local one, 
the Sivyer market is national. 


SIV 


SIVYER 
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machine. 






N the making of Sivyer Castings, all the men, methods 

and metals employed, work to one end—uniform 
Even so seemingly slight a factor as the 
hardness to which the molding sand is compacted, is 
freed from the variations inherent in the use of muscle 
power only, and made uniform for each job by the 
use of molding machines scientifically superintended. 
In this way Sivyer Castings are freed from the surface 
defects due to loose molds and from the interior flaws 
and faults due to gases imprisoned by molds that are 
too hard. The low machining costs thus obtained 
have greatly aided in winning for Sivyer Castings 


excellence. 


their national market. 


TEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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that the Wright-Mertin Aircraft Corp. contemplates dis- 


posing shortly of the equipment at its Long Island City, . 


N. Y., plant, although no definite plan has been settled 
upon. One of the largest new projects to come before 
the trade during the past week is the erection of a 
$2,000,000 power plant in the Mount Carmel and Shamo- 
kin coal field, near Philadelphia, by the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. Work, it is asserted, will be started 
shortly. 

Demand for cranes continues light, with few new in- 
quiries coming out. Among proposals now pending is a 
50-ton electric crane for the Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del.; a 15-ton traveling crane for the Lehigh Structural 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; at least two electric cranes of 15 
and 25 tons respectively, for the Davies & Thomas 
Foundry & Machinery Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; and a 5ton 
traveler, 48-foot span, for the Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad has with- 
drawn its inquiry for a 20-ton gantry crane. 


Tool Buyers Among Auto Manufacturers 


RINCIPAL -interest in the machine tool trade in 

Chicago at present is due to enlarged inquiry brought 
about by the presence of a large number of manufac- 
turers and machine shop men at the automobile show. This 
is bringing numerous buyers to machinery  salesrooms, 
many of whom do not often reach the larger industrial 
centers. As a result of their visits a fair volume of 
buying is being done, much of which takes equipment 
ready and waiting for them on warehouse floors. While 
much of the equipment sold in this way is small machines 
for garage use, there is also a proportion of machinery 
to go into the plants of automobile and accessory manu- 
facturers. 


In addition to this business, general inquiry and 
selling continue on an excellent basis, manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, tractors, automobiles and the 
like finding it necessary to add to their machinery. The 
Rock Island railroad has recently closed on the small 
list it issued a few weeks ago, but other railroads have 
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not yet put out their inquiries. Some interest is being 
manifested in the sale of equipment bought for use by 
the Cribben & Sexton Co., in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, this machinery being put on the market direct 
instead of being handled by manufacturers under the 
general agreement recently reached. 


The IWinois Central Railroad Co. is preparing plans 
for a large railroad. plant at Markham, a suburb of 
Chicago. The Hassell Iron Works, Colorado Springs, 
will build an addition the present season.. The Pacific 
Coast Steel Co., Welbridge, Oreg,, is building a rolling 
mill and open-hearth plant. The Northwestern Machin- 
ery & Hydraulic Co., Vancouver, Wash., is having plans 
prepared for a manufacturing plant. 


Pittsburgh Has Inquiry for 30 Cranes 


EMANDS for machines and machine tools in the 

Pittsburgh district are confined almost entirely to 
replacement requirements and interest in forward needs is 
chiefly for the purpose of finding out the prices, such in- 
The Ford 
troit, has put out inquiries for a few cranes 
minent Pittsburgh engineering company is seek- 
ig information as to prices on a lot of 30 cranes, ranging 
in size from 125 tons down. In connection with the 
latter inquiry, it is stated to be from a steel finishing 
company which intends to erect its own blast furnace 
and open-hearth capacity in the near future. It seems this 
concern had much difficulty during the war period in se- 
curing sufficient supplies of steel and does not propose to 
be caught that way again. No information is obtainable 
as to the identity of this company, but according to re- 
ports in circulation here, it is only one of about 10 non- 
integrated steel companies that propose to take steps to 
become independent of outside sources of steel supplies. 
Fairl frequent sales of tools and small machines from 
st the existence of large stocks of used 
machinery from plants that have been engaged on war 
work restricts the sale of new machinery as buyers not 
infrequently find what they want among second-hand 





Great Britain’s Machinery Import Restrictions Return 


NDOUBTEDLY due to the activity of machine tool manufacturers in Great Britain, in harmony with that 
{ nation’s effort to build up its own key industries, import restrictions have been replaced on machinery, 

machine tools, equipment and other iron and steel products. 
been exceedingly active in emphasizing the national importance of their industry from a military standpoint, which, 
they claim, entitles it to special protection during the period of reconstruction. 
should be secured through the control of the importation of foreign tools by license. Evidently their representations 
to the board of trades have received favorable consideration, inasmuch as effective March 1, 1919, the following 
list of machines again will be on the list of prohibited imports and only can be imported into Great Britain under 


special license: 


Machine tools, and machinery driven by power and suitable for use in cutting, stamping, or working metal, 
including lathes, grinding machines, milling machines boring and turning mills, drilling machines, power presses, 
planers, punching and shearing machines, shapers, forging machines, screw machines, cutting-off machines, chuck- 
ing machines, gear-cutting machines, boring machines, centering machines, slotting machines. 

Machinery driven by power and suitable for use in cutting, working, or operating on wood, including sawing 
mortise, tenon, boring machines, lathes and rounding machines, box 
and cask making machines, and all machines accessory thereto, scraping and sand-papering machines, wheelwright 
machinery, firewood making and bundling machinery, wood, wool fiber, and pulp machinery, saw sharpening and 
setting machines, saw stretchers, and brasing apparatus. Machines for grinding, planing, or molding irons. 

Even if temporary, this measure must be disappointing to American tool builders as well as their representa- 
tives in Great Britain. A short time ago, when the necessity for obtaining licenses was temporarily removed, the 
industry received great impetus and the American machine-tool sales agents in London thought that the problem 
had been solved and a way opened up for trade co-operation between the two nations. It is apparent, however, 
that for some months at any rate, a disturbing condition will have to be faced. 


machines of all descriptions, general joiner.:, 





British manufacturers of machine tools have 


This protection, they believe, 
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with adulterated blocks which exude tar or 


D sticky aaglie“ecctst none but genuine KREODONE. 


A KREODONE Floor is level as a 
table, noiseless, sanitarily dust-proof, 
easy on tender feet, warm and dry, 
permanent—with the wear of steel and 
free from tar ‘‘smudge’’ or sticky sur- 
face matter. 


KREODONE Blocks do not sweat, 
split, warp or pit. Stand heat or 
cold, equally well. 


YourKREODONE Wood Block Floor 
is the most durable part of your fac- 
tory. Its life is unlimited. The 


leadership of _KREODONE has 
been established by twenty years of 
successful use. 


A KREODONE Floor in your factory 
is money in your pocket. Its economy 
has, never yet been questioned. Let 
it do for you what it is daily doing for 
others. 


You need to know more about KRE- 
ODONE. AA line will bring full par- 
ticulars. Let us know your flooring 
problems and we will tell you how we 
can serve you. 


Beware of cheap imitations and infringements. 


Get the GENUINE KREODONE BLOCKS. 


. Republic Creosoting Company 


om 


_ Indianapolis, Indiana 


31 Transportation Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address nearest office: 


315 Peoples Gas y Berkley Ward 
Chicago —T yes Norfolk © 


Masonic T 


445 Central Bldg. 
Mobile 
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offerings. On the whole, it must be said that the trade 
still is in a waiting mood and does not promise to emerge 
from this condition until the readjustment period is further 
advanced and some definite knowledge exists as to the size 
of the stocks of government-owned or controlled ma- 
chinery. 


Government-Owned Tools Are Listed 


i, ae is not lacking that bids are being asked 

upon much of the government-owned equipment in 
manufacturing establishments in the Cleveland district. 
This apparently is at variance with the plan recently 
proposed whereby the tool builders were to be asked 
first to dispose of such machinery. It is understood that 
the Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, O., is endeavoring 
to dispose of 400 milling machines which are owned by 
the government. This is one of several lots of tools on 
which bids are being asked and it is thought that in- 
dividual arrangements are being worked out for the dis- 
position of machine tools furnished by the government 
for certain lines of war work. Demands for used 
machinery are not aS’ numerous as a few weeks ago. 
This market is not steady. One day, inquiries will be 
fairly plentiful and the next day, none at all will come 
to hand. The Ritter Dental Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
wants a used No. 5 Cincinnati plain high-power milling 
machine. The Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co., 30 Church 
street, New York, is asking for a double spindle hori- 
zontal boring mill, 

Miscellaneous inquiry continues at a satisfactory rate. 
One dealer reports that most of his inquiries are for 
punches and shears, rolling and bending equipment from 
the structural shops, like the Van Dorn Iron Works 
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Co., Cleveland, and the Republic Structural Iron Works 
Co., that city. This same dealer reports the receipt of 
some inquiries from shipbuilding concerns, some of 
whom are at work on contracts received before the war 
ended and others who have received new contracts since 
that time. Last week he shipped about $16,000 worth 
of tools into an Alabama shipyard. Two of the machines 
had a value of about $11,000. Some of the automobile 
manufacturers are adding to their equipment as are many 
automobile accessory manufacturers. The Climber Motor Co., 
St. Louis, contemplates the equipping of a plant for the 
manufacture and assembling of automobiles. The Kant- 
Break Spark Plug Co., that city, is equipping a small 
plant to manufacture spark plugs. Several automobile 
companies are installing truck-making equipment. The 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, continues to enter the 
market from time to time. The Arkansas Truck & Motor 
Co., St. Louis, is equipping a plant. Agricultural im- 
plement makers, particularly the tractor manufacturers 
are looking to their equipment needs, anticipating a 
large market this spring for their product. The Moline 


Plow Co., East Moline, Ill, and the WHart-Parr Co. 
Charles City, Ia., are recent entrants into the Cleve- 
land market. The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, 


O., contemplates the installation of equipment to in- 
crease its capacity. B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky., have plans completed for additions to its plants to 
increase its capacity for manufacturing harvesting ma- 
chinery. The Universal Machine Co., Bowling Green, 
Ky., has been installing equipment in its new plant which 
it built to replace one destroyed by fire. The Lack 
Mfg. Co., Paducah, Ky., is equipping a shop to manufac- 
ture rotary valve, internal combustion engines. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





AUGUSTA, ME.—The Ibex Carburetor & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital, by D. 
A. Leland, R. W. Farris and C. L. Andrews. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Workmen have started on the 
erection of improvements to the Ellen C. Manning 

incorpo- 


A. Gilman. 


Foundry & Machine Shop. 


been incorporated with $300,000 capital, by Arthur 
E. Smith, Winthrop, Mass.; Gus Benners and Harry 


BOSTON.—The Union Press Co. has been incorpo- 
rated as a foundry and machine shop with $100,000 
capital, by Alfred H. Hildreth, Winchester, Mass. ; 
Ira L. Fish and Arthur P. Stone, Belmont, Mass. been incorporated to make machinery and specialties 


incorporated to build machinery with $25,000 capital, 
J. Heinrich and William J. DeWitt, New- 

ton, Mass.; Ernest Lionne, Needham Heights, Mass.; 
E. Reinhardt and Rudolph W. Reinhardt, both 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Mason Specialty Co. has 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Fels Co. has been 
rated to make equipment for use of steam, water, BOSTON.—The Boston Marine Works has been in- With $99,000 capital, by Joseph E. Vincent, W. 
air or gas, with $50,000 capital, by Arthur B. Fels corporated to build boilers and machinery with $50,- Kennedy Mason and J. M. Mason. 


and Carroll B. Skillin. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Horton-Angell Co. has 
been incorporated to make metal goods with $215,000 
capital, by Clarence L, Watson, Samuel M. Einstein, 
Walter A. Cunningham and Thomas F. Manning. 
BOSTON.—The Aland Engine Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital, by Richard C. 
Aland and EB. H. Lovering. 
BOSTON.—The Advance Leather Machinery Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
William Fitzgerald, J. C. Griffin and J. W. Baird. 
BOSTON.—R. W. Bliss, electrical specialties, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Robert W. 
Bliss, Wallaston, George 0. Dunford, Hartford, Conn., 
and George A. Faulkner, Brighton. 


Mass. 


000 capital, by Thomas McGrath, Cornelius J. Dono- STONEHAM, MASS.—The Safety Truck Chain Co., 
van, East Boston, and Wallace J. Hatfield, Everett, 


Inc., recently was incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by Fred Martin, Herman A. Meek and Herbert H. 


BOSTON.—The Air Brush Equipment Co. has been Richardson. 
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60 x 135 feet, will be erected here by the Empire 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of machinery. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Empire Mfg. Co., 50 
Le Roy street, has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a 60 x 160-foot plant, to cost about 
$18,000, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Ferro Electric Welding 
Co., Ine., has been incorporated with $150,000 capi- 
tal, by K. Puruboth, 128 West Sixty-first street and 
others. ; 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Bushwick Metal Bed Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by G. 
Himmelstein, G. Saresky and W. Levine, 1794 Broad- 
way. 

BUFFALO.—The Aluminum Castings Co. will build 
a plant. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Slag Co. has plans for a 
plant to cost $20,000. 

BUFFALO,—The Mayer Clarkson Co., 453 Ellicott 
square, plans the erection of a i-story, 100 x 250- 
foot plant for the production of cold rolled steel. 

BUFFALO.—The New York Central railroad has had 
plans drawn for the erection of an extension to its 
car shops. 

BUFFALO.—The Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 
has been incorporated with $1,600,000 capital, by 
L. Enos, 621 Main street, G. L. Robertson, 608 
Morgan building and 8. Williams, Touraine hotel. 

DELAWARE, N. Y.—The Sullivan Electric Co., 
Sullivan county, N. Y., plans to erect a power plant 
here. ; 

DUNKIRK, N. Y.—The Atlas Crucible Steel Co. 
plans to erect a hammer shop and mill building, 
l-story, 70 x 150 feet. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.-—The Automatic Registering 
Machine Co. plans the erection of two plant addi- 
tions, 42 x 42 feet and 30 x 58 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Noma Motor Corp. recently 
was incorporated with $50,000 capital, by W. W. 
Walton, 420 Riverside Drive and others. 

NEW YORK.—The United Enamel Ware Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Y. 
Kernnfeld and B. Shorr, 620 East Sixth street. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Plans have been prepared by 
the New York Central railroad for a I-story repair 
shop, 30 x 50 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Wood & Metal Products Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by E. H. 
Smith, A. M. Tozzi and EB. BE. Gardner, 165 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Madden Safety Razor Corp. has 
been incorporated with $400,000 capital, by C. B. 
Hobbs, C. L. Hays and C. A. Voetsch, 1225 Madison 
avenue, 

NEW YORK.—The Weyler Brass Foundry Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by A. 
Lashareff, H. Weyler and V. Crasnoff, 205 West 
Eighty-fifth street. 


NEW YORK.—The Aircraft & Motor Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by C. 
Smith, H. A. Dalley and H, A. Bubs, 299 Madison 
avenue. 


NEW YORK.—The United Electric Light & Power 
©o,, 130 East Fifteenth street, has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a motor generator building, 
26 x T4 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Gordon Radiator Co., Inc., hes 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by J. Bram- 
well, A. P. Anderson and G. C. Hester, 34 Nassau 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The United States Press Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $150,000 capital, by 
B. F. Waite, K. EB. Waite, 2272 East Nineteenth 
street, Brooklyn, and J. H. Waite, Wilkinsonville, 
Mass. 

NEW YORK.—The Brown Carburetor Co. has been 
incorporated with $125,000 capital, by G. D. Ward- 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—The Republic Light, Heat & 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 

ment are desired by the navy 
department, bureau of supplies 
and accounts; 


One motor-driven miller, 7735%, f.0.b. works, 
ees cite lathe, 7736%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 
“ engine lathe, 7737%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 
wove radial drill, 7738%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 


eo milling machine, 7739%, f.0.b. works, 
. 10, 
One radial drill, 7740%%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 10. 
One engine lathe, 7741%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 
10. 
ees bench lathe, 7743%, f.0.b. works, Feb. 


0. 
“ee tools, 7745%, San Diego, Cal., Feb. 


wen flanging machine, 7748%, Norfolk, Feb. 
One drilling and tapping machine, ?752%, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 14. 


Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery fo 
the specifications of the tools. 











Power Co. contemplates erecting an electric lighting 


DUNCANNON, PA.—The Lebanon Iron & Stecl 
Co. will build a warehouse 100 x 180 feet. 


ERIE, PA.—The Burke Electric Co. has started 
work on an addition to its plant. 


ERIE, PA.—The Henry Shenk Co. has the contract . 
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erection of an electric power plant here at a cost 
of $50,000. 

KANE, PA.—The Hollingsworth Knife Co. has 
bought the plant of the Moser Mfg. Co. and will 
fit it up for its own use. 

LIBRARY, PA.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co., Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, has let a contract for the erec- 
tion of a machine repair shop, estimated to cost 
about $50,000. 

MADERA, PA.—The Shoff Mine Tipple was dam- 
aged by a fire recently. 

OIL CITY, PA.—The Joseph Reid Gas Co. con- 
templates rebuilding its machine shop which was 
recently damaged by fire. 

PALMERTON, PA.—The New Jersey Zine Co., 45 
Wall street, New York, contethplates the erection of 
a heating plant, 30 x 40 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Fire recently damaged the ma- 
chine shop of G. Steffan, 1932 Reese street. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Swift & Co. recently awarded 
a contract for the erection of a coaling tower. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The G. Sachaenmaier & Co. will 
erect a shop building, 20 x 100 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA. — W. 8. Barnes & Co., 422 
Rhawn street, plans the erection of a plant, 1-story, 
40 x 100 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Peters Engineering Co. will 
start work shortly on the erection of a i-story, 43 x 
157-feot factory building. 
PHILADELPHIA.—William Sellers & (Co., 1600 
Hamilton street, plans the erection of a 5-story addi- 
tion, 50 x 108 feet, to be used as a machine shop. 
PHILADELPHIA.—W. Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co., Beach and Ball streets, is build- 
ing a l-story, 20 x 85-foot machine shop. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are now being received by 
Architect H. H. Kline on a $20,000 chemical plant 
48 x 116 feet. The name of the owner is be 
withheld. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Plans for the erection of 
additional machine shop at the plant of the N 
York Shipbuilding Corp. have been filed with the 
city building inspector. 

PITTSBURGH. — The Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co. plans to build additions to its plant. 
PITTSBURGH.—It is reported the Keystone Bronze 
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ings of the American Vanadium Co. at Bridgeville. 
SCOTTDALE, PA.—The Sanitary Chemical Co., 
manufacturer of metal cleaners, will fit up a new 
plant at Greensburg, Pa. 

SHARON, PA.—The Industrial Gas & Chemical Co. 
will build a plant, 
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son Co. The property less to the collieries has 
been estimated at $300,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Liberty Union Charcoal Co. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital, by 
Abram Tuck, Sarah Tuck and Alex Larner. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The 8. & S. Supply Co, 541 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Fourth and Monroe streets, contemplates erecting a 
steam power plant to cost about $25,000. 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—A $50,000 warehouse, 110 x 
210 feet, will be erected here by the Bird Trans- 
fer Co, 
BALTIMORE.—City Engineer J. W. Lee, has plans 
for a filtration plant to cost about $25,000. 
BALTIMORE.—The Magnete & Machine Co. plans 
the erection of an addition to its machine shop. 
BALTIMORE.—-The Eagle Pitcher Lead Co., 
North street, has let the contract for additions. 
BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. has let the contract to Dietrich Bros., 
Pleasant and Davis streets, for a warehouse. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—The Maryland Bolt Co, K 
(. Hoffman, president, plans alterations to its fac- 
tory at a cost of $25,000. 
BALTIMORE.—Contracts have been awarded by the 
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APPLETON, WIS.—The Hayton Pump & Blower Co. 


recently was organized with $50,000 capital. Among 
the officers are T. R. Hayton and EB. D. Rasmussen, 
formerly of the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 

APPLETON, WIS.—S. A. Kronz & Co. will break 
ground soon for the erection of a plant costing 
$30,000. Contracts fer woodworking and electrical 
equipment will be let shortly. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Wisconsih-Minnesota 
Light & Power Co. contemplates the erection of an 
addition. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The United States Switch Co., 
a Delaware corporation, has reincorporated under the 
laws of Wisconsin with $300,000 capital. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The F. Reuping Leather 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a turbine 
engine room. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Conradson Machine Tool 
Co. expects to begin work soon on the erection of a 
machine shop and foundry. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—Charles Schulte and John 0. 
Schild have leased the Wittig building and will fit 
it up for a machine shop and automobile service 
station. 

MARINETTE, WIS.—The Aerial Cutlery (Co., 114 
Hosmer street, plans the erection of an addition, 30 
x 130 feet, costing $20,000 with equipment. C. F. 
Jaeger is manager. 

MENASHA, WIS.—aAdditions and improvements cost- 
ing $80,000 will be made to the hydro-electric plant 
of the Lakeside Paper Co. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Gas Tank Recharging Co. has 
started work on the erection of a new plant for the 
manufacture of acetylene gas. 

MILWAUKEE.—Phillip Schwab & Co., whose forge 
and machine shop was recently damaged by fire, is 
preparing plans for a new plant, 50 x 160 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.— A. pattern storage building will be 
erected by the Magnus Brass Foundry (Co. 241 
Greenfield avenue. C. H. Duback is general manager. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Die Casting Co. has 
been chartered with $25,000 capital, by Gustave R. 
Hurz, Fred H. Koch and Julius G. Roehl. 

MILWAUKEE.—The A. B. & B. Specialty Co., 
manufacturer of auto fenders, etc., contemplates erect- 
ing an addition, 55 x 95 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Talking Machine Co. 


is enlarging its plant and installing new metal and 
wood-working machinery. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Globe Seamless Steel Tube Co. 


which to house 
which was recently 
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for the erection of a 


Baltimore Buggy Top Co. 
$15,000 factory addition. 

BALTIMORE.—Morton M. I. Dukehart & Co., 641 
Light street, wil) take bids soon for the erection 
of « nachhe shcp, 40 x 100 feet, to cost about 
$15,000, 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—The Hagerstown 
railway will put in a power plant. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—The Buchanan Valley Coal 
Co., capital $20,000, has been organized with F. &. 


& Frederick 


Harne, president, to develop coal lands, and equip 
ment will be purchased soon. 
NORFOLK, VA.—The bureau of yards and docks, 


Navy department, Washington, 
for a galvanizing plant to cost 
NORFOLK, VA.—The Manganese Steel Casting Co., 
71 Broadway, New York, has let a contract for the 
erection of a steel casting plant, 30 x 60 feet 


is having plans drawn 
about $110,000. 








Jefferson strect, are preparing plans for a brick and 


steel factory building, 100 x 300 feet. The name 
of the owner is being withheld. 

MILWAUKEE. Lindsay Bros., 78 Read street, 
implement manufacturers, has been incorporated un- 
der the name Lindsay Bros., Inc., with $200,000 
capital. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—E. G. Plank, hardware, has 


acquired the Holzschuh building, which he will utilize 
for the manufacture of patented milk can covers and 
other specialties. 

PORTAGE, WIS.—The Portage Iron Works is said 
to contemplate the erection of plant additions. 

RICHLAND CENTER, WIS.—D. Waite & Son ts 
having plans prepared for a garage and machine shop, 
40 x 120 feet to cost about $15,000. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Ebenreiter Lumber Co., 
Erie avenue, plans the erection of a power house at 
Haven, Wis. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Hayssen Mfg. Co. plans 
the erection of a 2-story machine shop addition, 
50 x 90 feet. 

WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Otte Biefeld Co., 202 


North Water street, is taking bids for the erection 
of a foundry, estimated to cost about $75,000. 


BAY CITY, MICH.-——The city plans the erection 
of an addition to its electric lighting plant. 


DETROIT.—The Palmer Bee Co. contemplates the 
building of an erecting shop at a cost of $100,000. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand Rapids Wire 


Products Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by Peter D. Pearce, John H. Haven and 
others 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.-——The plant of the Peck Iron 
& Steel Co. recently was damaged by an explosion. 

PLYMOUTH, MICH.—The Liberty Foundry & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital. 

ALTON, ILL.—The Western Cartridge Co. plans to 
build a brass mill and will convert a portion of its 
plant for the manufacture of brass novelties. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The Caldwell Electric Corp. 
plans to erect seven factory buildings. 

CHICAGO.—The Comet Tool & Mfg. Co. has been 
chartered by John M. Stremic, Peter Wallis and 
Joseph Prezell, with $25,000 capital. 

CHICAGO.—-The Chicago Born Ice Machine Co., 
326 River street, capitalized at $10,000, has been 
chartered by H. A. Born, Frank J. Kasper, N. T. 
Born and Lillian Kasper. 

CHICAGO.—The Acme Boiler Works, 1017 West 
Forty-eighth street, has awarded a contract for the 
erection of a boeller and machine shop, l-story, 52 x 


85 feet, at a cost of $10,000. 
CHICAGO.—The [Illinois Central railroad is mak- 
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ing plans for a railroad plant at Markham, where it 
has purchased 640 acres. The plant will include 
numerous brick and steel buildings, and 175 miles 
of track. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL.—The East Moline Engineering 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal, by Jacob Wittersehein, A. W. Bumb and G. H. 
Marshall. 

EAST 8ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Air Reduction Sales 
Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y., plans the erection of an 
acetylene plant, 

FAIRFIELD, ILL.—The Sexton Mfg. Co, contem 
plates the erection of a machine shop, 2-story, 30 x 
66 feet, at a cost of $30,000. 

GRANITE CITY, ILL.—The National Enameling & 
Stamping Co. plans to erect several lime kilns at a 
cost of $60,000, and the erection of a turbine plant 
at a cost of $50,000. 

WOOD RIVER, ILL.—The Tidewater Chemical Co 
contemplates the erection of an oil refinery. 

FRANKFORT, IND.—The Model Machine Works re- 
cently was badly damaged by fire. The loss was esti- 
mated at $200,000. 

GREENSBURG, IND.—The Victor Tractor Co. is 
having plans drawn for the erection of a_ tractor 
manufacturing plant. Bids will probably be taken in 
May. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Interstate Car Co. is in the 
market for severa' machine tools. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Indianapolis Forging Co. plans 
the erection of a machine shop addition, 50 x 136 
feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Brammer Tool Die & Ma- 
chine Co. recently was incorporated with $5000 capi- 
tal, by Frank N. Linder, Edward R. Brammer and 
Albert EB. Cottey. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—tThe Presto Welding Co, has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital, to manufacture ma- 
chinery and tools, by William Thompson, Edwin 8. 
Leeser and A. D. Miller. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The drying room and power 
plant of the United States Encaustic Tile Co. recently 
were damaged by fire, causing a loss estimated at 
$30,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Hubbard Steel Foundry Co.. 
& Delaware corporation, has been incorporated to do 
business here with $500,000 capital. F. G. Becker, 
Rast Chicago, is named as the company’s agent. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The Haynes Stellite Co. contem- 


plates the erection of two factory buildings in the 
spring. 
KOKOMO, IND.—The Haynes Automobile Co. con- 


templates the erection of a power house within the 
near. future. 


LOWELL, IND.—The Lowell Motor Track Co. is 
erecting an axle factory, 61 x 145 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,000. About $12,000 worth of 
machinery will.be needed. 

MARION, IND.—The Marion Foundry Corp. has 
been Incorporated to operate a foundry with $30,000 
capital, by Ora E. Butz, Fred W. Case, L. Leroy 
Close, George L. Cole and others. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Michigan City Foun- 

dry & Machine Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, by Walter K. Greenbaum, L. N. 
Kramer and Edward A, Simpson. 

PERU, IND.—The Bryan Harvester Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., capitalized at $2,000,000, is to re- 
move its plant to Peru and occupy the — buildings 
formerly used by the Hoffman-Smith Co. 

SUUTH BEND, IND.—The Studebaker Corp. is 
building a new plant, consisting of a machine shop, 
assembling plant, foundry, forge shop, heat treating 
plant, stamping plant and tool room. 

AKRON, 0.—The Safety First Signal Auto Light 
Co. has been incorporated with $70,000 capital, by 
Berl J. Grigsby and Edward A. Whitehead. 

AKRON, 0.—The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Bank 
and Williams streets, is having plens drawn for an 
extension to its plant, 40 x 330 feet. 

AKRON, 0.—The Ohio Vacuum Machine Co, has 
beea incorporated with $50,000 capital, by H. B. 
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ATHENS, 0.—Mine 254 at Jacksonville, owned by 
the Collieries Co., recently was damaged by fire. The 
machinery will have to be replaced. 

CANTON, 0.—A permit for the erection of a 
cupola house has been let to the Kelly-Cohn Foundry 
Co. 


CANTON, ©.—The Canton Metal Products Co., ° 


2201 Bryan avenue, plans the erection of a plant, 
150 x 300 feet, to cost about $60,000. 


CARTHAGE, 0.—The Standard Parts Co., Cleve- 


land, is contemplating the erection of a plant here. 
Co. 


CINCINNATI. — The Automobile Accessories 


HILT 


' Throughout the West 
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SEATTLE.—The Skinner & Eddy Corp., 1035 
Railroad avenue, has obtained permits to erect a fire 
wall, transformer house and blacksmith shop. 

SEATTLE.—The Lake Union Foundry Co, recently 
was incorporated with $5000 capital, by W. A. Wad- 
ieigh and others. 

SEATTLE.—Voters will be asked to vote on a 
bond issue March 4, to be used for the construction 
of a bridge over the Lake Washington canal. 

SEATTLE.—The Pacific Coast Grinding & Machin- 
ery Co. has been organized by Alexander Pearson and 
Gerhard Pearson and will build a plant costing 
$200,000. 

SEATTLE.—E. L. Smith, president of the Uni- 
versal Nut Lock Co., Portland, Oreg., has announced 
the Portland plant would be moved here and located 
on a two-acre tract recently purchased. Plans for 
the new plant are being prepared. 

SPOKANE.—A bill has been introduced in the 
city council calling for the erection of a bridge over 
the West waterway. 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Pacific Foundry Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Ed- 
ward Simpson and F. J. Walsh. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—The Northwestern Machin- 
ery & Hydraulic (o., capitalized at $125,000, and 
recently chartered by J. C. Sheasley, and F. E. 
Kenny, of Portland, will establish a plant here for 
the manufacture of hydraulic engines. 

WENATCHEE, WASH.—The Wenatchee Iron Works 
contemplates erecting a foundry, 50 x 120 feet. 

WENATCHEE, WASH.-——The Automatic Wrench has 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Redonda Iron & Copper 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture iron, 
steel, copper, ete., with $100,000 capital. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Canadian Simplex Auto 
Wheel Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $325,- 
000 capital, by Ernest A. Earle and others. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Pacifie Engineering Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture machinery, 
tools, etc., with $10,000 capital. 
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plans to equip a plant for the manufacture of cycle 
cars. 
CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Shipbuilding Co., Mahon- 
ing avenue, plans to erect an addition. 
CLEVELAND.—The Redding Steel Products Co:, 835 
Schofield building, plans to erect a plant here at a 
cost of $25,000, 
CLEVELAND.—The National Steel Barrel Co., 3860 
East Ninety-first street, contemplates” the erection of 
an addition, 110 x 121 feet. : 
CLEVELAND.—The Globe Machine & Stamping Co., 
1250 West Seventy-sixth street, has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a plant addition, 2-story, 
60 x 136 feet. 





been organized here by T. R. Holland, with $50,000 
capital. 

BAKER, OREG.—A new carbon plant on Treast- 
ure state oil properties near here will be started 
about March 1. Two units of the plant will be built 
this spring and two more in the fall. 

EUGENE, OREG.—R. E. Veltum and R. D. Clow, 
valve grinders, have acquired a plant and plan to 
enlarge it for their own use. 

EUGENE, OREG.—F. B. Kingman, Columbus, 
Mont., and A. W. Miller, Napavine, Wash., have 
formed a company with $800,000 capital, and plan 
the erection of a large sawmill. 

HARRISBURG, OREG.—S. E. Hall is building an 
addition to his machine shop, 14 x 50 feet. 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORBG.—Farmers in this dis- 
trict are to assist in constructing the branch line of 
the Strahorn railroad from Olene to Bonanza. They 
will contribute about $38,000 te the financing of 
the project. 

OREGON CITY, OREG.—The state highway com- 
mission plans to build a bridge over the Williamette 
river at a cost of $200,000. L. W. Metzger, Salem, 
Oreg., is engineer. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Northwest Steel Co. is 
building a 1-story marine machine shop, 50 x 183 
cost about $50,000. 
feet. 

SALEM, OREG.—The state board of control has 
been asked to build a lighting plant at the state 
penitentiary. Warden Stevens is making a preliminary 
survey of the costs of the project, ete. 





of the firm, are interested in the reconstruction plans. 
VICTORIA, B. C.—Hutchinson Bros. & Co., Ltd., 


have taken over the plant formerly occupied wy 
Cousins Bros., Garbally road, and are planning the 
erection of a foundry. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The Cameron Lumber Co. has 
purchased a site on which it plans to erect a foundry. 
CONISTON, ONT.—The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd, will 
improvements to its plant including the in- 


HAILEYBURY, ONT.—A foundry to cost about 
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by Charles 

Holdstock, Hector Langevin, Rene Bourdon and others. 

VERDUN, QUE.—The city council plans the erec- 

tion of additions to the city’s water and electric light 
plants. 
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described and (illustrated. The failure of armature 
coil insulation is the most common cause for gen- 
erator shutdowns, and up to the present day a per- 
fect insulation is unknown, according to the booklet. 
Mica makes a good insulation, because it is dielectric 
and a poor heat conductor. 

CLAM BUCKETS.—An attractively colored 20-page 
booklet in which single line clam shell buckets are 
illustrated and described, is being circulated to the 
trade by the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. This is 
the third revised edition of the booklet. These buckets 
are completely automatic and may be attached to 
portable cranes, to steam shovels and to other single 
drum rigs without the use of additional hoisting 
drums. The booklet also contains data on the ca- 
pacity of the various size buckets. A list of puts 
and accessories is also given. 

SMALL TOOLS.—A 40-page catalog, in which 
small tools are described and illustrated, is being 
circulated to the trade by the Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works Co., Cleveland. Practically all lines 
of small tools, including dies, are described and the 
heavier equipment built by the company, such as 
punches, shears, radial drills, rotary planers, bar 
shears, angle shears, etc., are listed. The booklet 
also contains a number of orders sheets, to be ured 
when ordering tools. This order system reduces the 
amount of time lost to a minimum. 

STARTING EQUIPMENT.—Mine duty self-starters 
are described and illustrated in a two-page descrip- 
tive leaflet recently issued to the trade by the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The two chief 
types of these starters are illustrated. In one the 
motor is brought up to speed by the action of a 
solenoid, which draws a pivoted arm over sliding 
contracts, cutting out resistance in the armature cir- 
cuit and increasing the speed of the motor. The 
other type uses magnetic clapper type switches, 
which are closed by a pilot switch, which in tum 
is operated by a solenoid. Both types are equipped 
with magnetic main switches and voltage relays. 

THREAD CUTTING MACHINERY.—The Webster & 
Perks Tool Co., Springfield, O0., has prepared in loose- 
leaf form a complete pamphlet of its line of pointing, 
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holding devices developed by the company are fully 
described and illustrated. 

POWDERED COAL.—The Quigley Furnace Spe- 
clalties Co., New York, in its bulletin No. 10 recently 
prepared, describes the transportation and burning of 
powdered coal. In the installations which are illus- 
trated in this bulletin, the powdered fuel is fed 
by gravity from a bin at the pulverizing plant inte 
blowing tanks. These tanks are mounted on auto- 
matic scales which indicate the amount of fuel 
available for transport. Alr is admitted to the 
blowing tanks from a compressed air receiver and 
the fuel flows through a pipe line to bins located at 
each furnace or group of furnaces. Control valves in the 
line direct this flow as desired. Furnaces using this 
fuel are illustrated in the bulletin. These include 
rod and billet heating furnaces, and steam hammer 
furnaces. A single 4-inch main capable of carrying 
145,000 pounds of powdered coal in 10% hours is 
mentioned. 

FURNACES AND OVENS.—A wide variety of core 
and mold drying ovens, annealing, heating and melt- 
ing furnaces are described and illustrated in a 32- 
page booklet prepared for Holeroft & Co., Detroit. 
Steel foundry furnaces of the open-hearth type with 
from 5 to 20 tons capacity are shown, both gas 
and ofl fired. Larger furnaces for steel plant use 
also are built by this company. One 5-ton installa- 
tion is shown in which the heated air is drawn 
from a hood over the brickwork and utilized for 
heating the building in the winter. The annealing 
furnaces built by this company cover a wide range 
of sizes. One type illustrated is provided with a 
furnace car to which is attached a brick door. Malle- 
able and crucible furnaces of various types are de- 
scribed, and finally a variety of mold and core drying 
ovens. Special installations with vertically swinging 
doors for use where headroom is limited are shown in 
the illustrations. 

FOUNDRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT.—A’ pre- 
tentious 400-page catalog, devoted exclusively to 
foundry supplies and equipment is being distributed 
to the trade by the Buckeye Products Co., Cin- 
einnati. The catalog is the measure of the progress 
mac by this company in a period of only 10 years. 
In the sommer of 1908 a partnership was effected, 
cf whieh tkic company is the outgrowth, for the 
pe ,ov of manufacturing and introducing to the trade 
& parting compound. Subsequently the company was 
incorporated and other lines of supplies for the 
foundry trade were added from time to time, Today 
practically all supplies used in casting plants, either 
are produced or carried in stock and almost every 
conceivable type of foundry equipment also may be 


furnished. The line of brass foundry equipment 
manufactured consists of stationary and tilting 
crucible furnaces, noncrucible open-flame furnaces, 


ete., for operation with gas or ofl for fuel. The 
catalog is well indewed and will prove a valuable 
addition to the trade literature of foundrymen gen- 
ercily. 

BLOWERS.—The extensive’ line of rotary blowers 
built by the P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, 
Ind., is illustrated and described in a 48-page cata- 
log, recently issued. In addition to this line of 
blowers, the Roots company manufactures gas, water 
and vacuum pumps. The low pressure type of blow- 
ers, made for foundry purposes, occupies a large 
portion of this catalog. This type of blower needs 
no introduction to foundrymen since it has been a 
standard part of their equipment for many years, 
Both belt and motor driven units are illustrated and 
a table of sizes and capacities as well as instructions 
for the selection of foundry blowers, are included. A 
number of interesting installation views likewise are 
presented. Blowers for oil and gas furnaces also 
are shown, as well as machines for furnishing the 
blast for steel converters. High pressure type blowers 
also are illustrated and described in detail and a 
valuable table of capacities and dimensions for pres- 
sures from 2 to 9 pounds is given. Wind and blast 
gates, flexible coupling, non-vibrating relief valves, 
ete., also are shown. Tables giving directly the 


pressure needed to transmit the given quantity of air 
through a pipe 100 feet long and the flow of air 
through orifices will prove of value to all engineers. 
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